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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PHOLDING of the Federal Social Security 

Act by the Supreme Court last week was 
regarded at the Capitol as a probable stimulus 
for early action by Congress on the President's 
recommendation, for legislation regulating 
wages and hours in industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Both measures are part of the 
New Deal program of social reform. 


The court’s deciston held in effect that the 
old-age pension and job insurance features of 
the Social Security Act constituted a proper 
function of the Federal Government under the 
welfare clause of the Constitution. 


Wage and hour legislation, proposed in a 
special message to Congress, calls for denial of 
interstate commerce to goods produced under 
oppressive labor conditions and, like the Social 
Security Law and the Wagner Act, is designed 
primarily to aid the worke:. The President left 
to Congress the problem of working out details. 


SHIELDING THE INVESTOR 


Another request for new legislation was made 
of Congress by the President last week when he 
asked for a strengthening of the “Truth in Se- 
curities Act.” Within two days, a House com- 
mittee reported favorably the measure the 
President sought, authorizing the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to appoint conservators 
to supervise reorganizations of bankrupt cor- 
porations. The avowed purpose is to prevent 
financial firms from controlling such reorgani- 
zations to their own profit and to the disad- 
vantage of investors. 


No such easy sailing marked the progress 
through the House of the. measure sought by 
the Administration appropriating $1,500,000,000 
for relief next year. Various House blocs suc- 
ceeded in earmarking about one-third of the 
sum for flood control, roads and other purposes 
which the President himself declared would re- 
quire dropping more than nalf a million persons 
from relief rolls. Administration forces foucht 
off a final vote until this week, hoping to be 
able then to induce the House to reverse itself 
on the earmarking. 


EXTENDING THE “TVA” IDEA 


The growing volume of “ought” legislation 
for this session was increased by the President’s 
promise of another message .o Congress urging 
that the regional planning idea worked out by 
the [TVA should be applied to other portions 
of the country. 


To the “ought” measures (the President dis- 
courages calling.them the “must” list) he also 
added the new farm bill for establishing an 
“ever-normal” granary and guaranteeing farm- 
ers parity prices for their crops in return for ac- 
cepting control of production, House hearings 
on this bill already are going forward. 


Opposition last week disrupted the joint 
House and Senate committee considering the 
bill reorganizing the executive branches of the 
government—another Administration sponsored 
measure. Members from the two Houses de- 
cided to meet separately, recommend different 
measures. House members planned to report 
the program in four separate bills, enabling 
Congress to discard certain portions. Senate 
members would combine the entire plan in one 
bill, which would enhance the chances of pass- 


ing the program in the form desired by the 
President. 


COURT PLAN—DEAD OR ALIVE? 


The other and more conspicuous reorganiza- 
tion plan, known ae the President’s proposal to 
enlarge the Supreme Court, remained inert on 
the Senate calendar last week. Opponents of 
the plan insisted that it was “deader than 
ever,’ now that the Court has once again 
handed down a “liberal” decision in the Social 
Security cases. The President himself indi- 
cated that he considered the proposal still very 
much alive. However, no plans were announced 
by Senate leaders for bringing the proposal, 
adversely reported by the Judiciary committee, 
to the floor of the Senate. 


One of the effects of the Court’s decision on 
Social Security was to ease the burdens of the 
Treasury which had found the collection of 
pay roll taxes difficult while the law was in 
dispute. 

Another move to increase the national revenue 
was taken last week by the President when he 
announced that he would seek legislation to 
plug loop holes in the law which many in- 
dividuals with large ‘ncomes were using “im- 
morally and unethically” to evade payment of 
income taxes. 


_Easy days tor Congress appear to be about 
over—for this session The President has 
begun to crack the whip. 
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The Court, Constiiution and Mr. Roosevelt; 
A Panorama of Judicial "Yeas and “Nays” 


HE Supreme Court is now completing the 

second of two terms in which it has ren- 

dered decisions on the greater part of the New 
Deal legislation. 

At the end of the first of these term, a year 
ago, the outstanding feature of the record was 
the large number of decisions that were ren- 
dered against the Government. 

When the last of the New Deal cases before 
the Court in its present term was decided last 
week, the record presented, in sharp contrast 
an unbroken series of Government victories. 

The pictogram above reveals the present “box 
score” of major New Deal legislation as it has 
fared when presented before the high tribunal. 


HOW THE SCORE STANDS 


During the two terms, a total of 24 major 
pieces of legislation sponsored by the present 
Administration have been decided. The result 
has been: Government victories—13; Govern- 
ment defeats—11. 

The Jaws which were held unconstitutional 
are here listed with an account of the way in 
which the Court divided in its opinions. 

The Blue Eagle was killed by the court voting 
unanimously. 

In a 6-to-3 decision, Justice Brandeis, Stone 
and Cardozo dissenting, the AAA, crux of the 
New Deal farm program, was declared invalid. 

The wage and hour regulation of the Guffey 
Soft Coal Act was held invalid in a decision in 
which the same three justices dissented. 

There were in addition these reverses to the 
Administration: 

Federal regulation of “hot oil” shipments 
was declared unconstitutional, with Justice Car- 
dozo dissenting; 

The conversion of State building and loan 
associations to Federal charters when opposed 
by the States was held invalid unanimously ; 

President Rosevelt’s dismissal of William E. 
Humphrey as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission found all nine justices of the be- 
lief that such action was unconstitutional. 

Nine justices voted as one in declaring the 
original Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act un- 
constitutional. The same line-up occurred in 
the invalidation of the impoundment of AAA 
processing taxes in Federal Courts. 


RAILWAY PENSIONS LOSE 
The so-called conservative wing of the court 
polled a majority in holding the original Rail- 
way Pension Act unconstitutional. 
In the “Jones” case, Chief Justice Hughes 
sided with the majority in holding unconstitu- 
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tional the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s attempts to force a New York stock 
dealer to testify about a security issue even 
though the issue was withdrawn before regis- 
tration became effective. 

But although Chief Justice Hughes joined 
the “liberal” wing in the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act case, the majority of the court decided the 
Act was unconstitutional. 

All these decisions were rendered in the 
1955 term of the Court. Two decisions dur- 
ing that term favored the Government, namely 
the original gold devaluation case, on which the 
Court divided 5 to 4, and the TVA case. The 
verdict in that case was 8 to 1, Justice McRey- 
nolds dissenting. 


ELEVEN MORE VICTORIES 

The eleven additional victories of the Gov- 
ernment are: 

The arms embargo for the Chaco war was 
upheld by seven of the justices, with two dis- 
sents and Justice Stone not voting. 

The ban on prison labor products in inter- 
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state commerce and the silver purchase act 
were upheld unanimously. 

In the winning of the gold bullion contract 
case the vote was 5 to 4. 

All of the nine justices concurred in the valid- 
ation of the Frazier-Lemke Act and the Rail- 
way Labor Act. The justices were unanimous 
in upholding the Philippine coconut processing 
oil tax. 

In the Wagner Labor Relations Act the shift 
of Justice Roberts to the liberal wing won for 
the New Deal, although all nine justices ac- 
cepted the constitutionality of the act as ap- 
plied to an interstate bus company. 

Justice McReynolds was the only justice to 
dissent from the Court’s decision upholding the 
Administration’s restrictions on processing tax 
refunds. 


“HIGH TIDE” FOR GOVERNMENT 

With the decisions handed down on the New 
Deal’s major piece of social legislation, the So- 
cial Security Act, the judicial agreement on the 
Administration’s legislation reached high tide. 
Old age pension provisions were validated by 
7 to 2; job insurance by 5 to 4. 

Behind the present term of the Court has 
hovered the shadow of the President’s proposal 
to reorganize the Court’s membership. 


The trend of judicial opinion is nowhere more 
revealing than in the individual expression of 
opinions of the Court. 

The names of the justices are here arranged 
according to the frequency with which they 
voted to uphold New Deal laws and the fewness 
of their votes on the opposite side. 

Justice Cardozo cast 19 votes for Adminis- 
tration laws and 5 against. 

Justice Stone voted 15 times for and 6 times 
against. In three decisions he did not par- 
ticipate. 

Chief Justice Hughes cast 15 votes for New 
Deal legislation and 9 against. 

Justice Brandeis and Justice Roberts present 
numerically equal records, 13 to 11 in favor of 
the Government. 

Similarly, Justice Sutherland and Justice 
Van Devanter were tied, voting 15 to 9 against 
the New Deal. 

Justice Butler opposed the Administration’s 
laws 16 times and tavored them 8 times. 

Justice McReynolds favored the Government 
5 times and opposed it 19 times. 

The total of all the individual votes shows 
106 in favor of the Government and 107 
against it. 


To OW OV OW 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


([#E PRESIDENT is ready to start the New ae 
Deal on the move again. _ = 
Temporary halt came while Congress bogged | 4 . 
down on Court change plan, which is on ice, not aes 
to be taken from cold storage as long as the | ey ' 


judges do not block further experiments. 


Mr. Roosevelt, in planning, now needs tc 
spend Jess time and thought on devising way: 


.to get around the Supreme Court and can have 


his aides spend more time on devising experi- 
ments that have a chance to work. More anc 
more new experiments are to be built around 
the Supreme Court approved power of Federal 


government to tax and spend for the general 
welfare. 


NEW PLANS—AND THEIR CHANCES 
Wages and hours bill—with 60-40 chance of 
approval by Congress after modification—will be 
driven ahead with all pressure President can 
bring to bear. This time it will be a strictly /a- 
bor protection law, much more stringent than 


' codes, offering employers nothing in return. 


Next year they may get a chance to cooperate, 
outside of anti-trust laws, to check “unfair com- 
petition.” 


New AAA—with 50-50 chance of approval by 
Congress after much modification—also is to be 
driven ahead. It is designed to make original 
AAA look like a mild experiment. Means that, 
if put into operation, era of cheap food is over 
for city consumers. 


Expanded TVA—with 60-40 chance of ap- 
proval—is coming up as means of spreading 
government subsidized electric power over wide 
areas of the nation. “National Planning” is to 
be official designation of power development 
program. 


Tightened SEC—with 75-25 prospect of ac- 
ceptance—will take grip »n real estate reor- 
ganization and corporate trust business as first 
steps in extending federal government super- 
vision over nearly all fields of fnance and specu- 
lation. 


Reorganized federal government—with less 
than 50-50 chance of acceptance in form wanted 
by President at this session—will aim at stream- 
lined administration of the coming new New 
Deal. 


A new tax drive is planned to plug loop- 
holes in existing laws, tighten up administra- 
tion, get more money from corporations and 
individuals 


[Continued on Page 3.] 


in higher income tax brackets, 
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Wide World 
SPREADING SECURITY COVERAGE 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, sponsor of the Social 
Security Act, believes now that the “legal challenge” 
to the program has been removed the “ever-present 
challenge of the hard facts” must be faced. He 
would extend the benefits of the program to include 
farmers, domestics and workers in small establish- 
ments not now covered by unemployment com- 
pensation. 


* 


Extending the Scope 
Of Social Security 


Benefits for servants, farm workers 
and self-employed. Future of the: 
tax rates. 


HE seven days between May 24 and June l may 
-be described as an interlude in the drama of 
Social Security progress in the United States. 

The first act closed on May 24, when America’s 
first Federal law providing for old age pensions 
‘and job insurance received the seal of validity un- 
der the Constitution by the Supreme Court. 
account of the historic decisions on the law will be 
found on page 17. 

On June 1 committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress will open hearings on proposed amendments 
to the law. If the experience of other nations is a 
guide, the Act will be amended progressively over 
many years, extending benefits to more workers 
and improving on the methods of administration. 

That is the view of Arihur J. Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board, who told the National 

onference of Social Work at Indianapolis last 
\: “The real job of providing social security for 


e people of this country still remains to be done.” 


WHAT IS STILL TO BE DONE 


Some of the work that remains to be done may 
be gathered by glancing at the list of classes who 
now are left without any part in the benefits. 

The largest group consists of those who are self- 
emploved, that is, are in business for themselves. 
The owner of an enterprise who is left destitute 
through business failure at 65 years of age receives 
no Government pension; is entitled to no unem- 
ployment compensation. There are about 12 mil- 
lion persons in this group. 

Another large group withopt benefits under the 
present law are farm laborers and domestic ser- 
vants, numbering in the aggregate more than four 
million. Although among the least able to pro- 
vide for their own futures, these persons were ex- 
empted because of the difficulty in creating ma- 
chinery for taxing their employers. , 

The same reason operated to cause the exemp- 
tion of the largest group who are not entitled ‘to 
unemployment compensation, although they may 
receive pensions, This group consists of the 5- 
000,000 persons working for those who individually 
employ fewer than 8 workers. 


ACT OMITS MILLIONS 

Because of these and other exemptions, the re- 
sult is that, among 45,000,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed, about 27,000,000 only are in Jine for eventual 
pensions and some 19,000,000 may draw benefits 
when they lose their jobs. 

Entirely outside the scope of the law, of course, 
are those who are not gainfully employed, includ- 
ing the many millions of housewives. 

As a partial means of filling the gap, the original 
Social Security bill had included provisions for in- 
Surance policies at cost, payable in the form of 
pensions. This clause was abandoned. The Con- 
gressional committees considering amendments 
plan again to take this clause under advisement. 

The proposal on which most attention will be 
centered, however, is one to postpone raising the 
pay roll tax as now scheduled. If there is no post- 
ponement, the tax is estimated to amass a reserve 


approaching 5 billion dollars in the next half cen- ° 


tury. Invested in Government bonds, it would ab- 
sorb the entire national debt. 


TEMPTATION TO SPEND 


Critics object that such a huge reserve would be 
a temptation to Congress to spend lavishly. They 
advise that it would be better to create a more 
moderate reserve and then impose heavier taxes 
when the call on the funds become larger, a pro- 
cedure which they call the pay-as-you-go plan. 

But Mr. Altmeyer sounded a note of warning. If 
the benefits are to be paid on the promised scale, 
he held, the Government must prepare to meet 
them by resolutely retiring much of the public debt 
before the ful] weight of the pension claims falls 
on the Treasury, This, he declared, is the alterna- 
tive to abandoning the reserve plan. 

amendments to extend benefits 
a, Se President told the press last week that 
eines not cost the Treasury any more money for 
Mrs. Roosevelt, however, breaking 
commenting on pending legislation, 
— avor of extending the benefits to classes 

exempt. Such extensions presumably would 
carry a corresponding extension of taxes. 

Amid the debate one fact stands out clearly 
namely, that social] security is in process of becom- 


ing the one largest item 4 
business. of the Government’s 


An, 
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COURT ISSUE TODAY—PAPER MONEY TO BURN ~ 


Federal wage legislation. Labor 
battles in steel and auto industry. 
Strikes against Uncle Sam. 


AST week arrived the 150th anniversary of 
assembling of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In New York City WPA workers began 
repainting the inside of the Statue of Liberty 
and repairing her pedestal. In Washington 
President Roosevelt reiterated his demand for 
thoroughgoing renovation of the Supreme 
Court. 

Press interviewers had suspected momentous 
judicial action the previous day might have al- 
tered the Executive determination. By 7-2 
and 5-4 decisions, the Court had upheld the 
old-age pension and unemployment insurance 
features, respectively, of the Social Security 
Act. 

Thus were cobwebs of constitutional doubt 
swept away from a major piece of social legis- 
lation directly affecting more than a fifth of the 
nation’s population. And for the year 1937 the 
New Deal still had a perfect batting average in 
the highest judicial tribunal. . 


WAGE AND HOUR But at the White 
House it was indicated 
PLAN AND THE 


the Executive does not 
SUPREME COURT feel sure enough about 
fate of some other phases of his prospective 
program. For example, in the field of Federal 
wage and hour legislation. The same day the 
Court handed down its Social Security de- 
cisions Mr. Roosevelt sent Congress a message 
calling for a comprehensive Federal program 
of wages and hours regulation, to restore some 
of the basic provisions of the invalidated NRA. 

On the labor battle front, union leaders vigor- 
ously pushed their militant organizing cam- 
paiga. , Tree jbig steel companies’ mills em- 
ploying 75,000 persons were idle when the Steel 
Workers’ Organization Committee, affiliated 
with CIO, called a strike upon refusal of the 
firms to sign union contracts. The tie-up crip- 
pled one-sixth of the nation’s steel producing 
capacity. (For details, see Col. 5). 

To maintain picket lines around the Inland 
Steel Corporation plant at Indiana Harbor, a 
blockading “navy” had to be established, for the 
plant fronts on Lake Michigan. A launch began 
patrolling the company’s lakefront to head oft 
“landing parties” of strikebreakers. Possible 
need of similar patrol at the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration’s plant at Warren, Ohio, was suggested 
when several non-striking employes were noted 
swimming to work in the Mahoning River in an 
attempt to evade pickets. 

Pickets at the Warren plant stopped and 
turned back U. S. mail trucks loaded with siege 
supplies that had been sent by parcel post to 
non-striking workers. At Republic’s South Chi- 
cago plant, police did’ the turning back of a 
parade of a thousand marching demonstrators 
and 15 persons were injured in the first out- 
break of violence in the steel trouble. 


THE BATTLE 
Workers’ attempts to or- 
OF Feparrenets ganize Ford workers at 
AT DEARBORN Dearborn, Mich., a battle 
of pamphlets soon became a melee of swinging 
fists and kicking legs. The unionists started 
distributing the pamphlets urging a 36-hour 
week and an $8 day’s pay. Ford workers said 
they also distributed some uncomplimentary 
vocal epithets, including the word “scab.” In 
the ensuing battle four union leaders were badly 
beaten and several co-workers injured. 

While beleagued industrial chiefs sought to 
bolster defenses against labor militancy, an in- 
dustrial titan of a former era passed quietly 
from the American scene last week. At his 
Florida home, death took John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., founder of Standard Oil, cheating him by 
just 26 months of his ambition to live to be 100. 


In New York City Uncle Sam was the target 
of strike activity. More than 10,000 WPA clients 
in the metropolis, organized by the Workers’ 
Alliance, quit their work-relief jobs for a day 
of demonstrating against threatened: Congres- 
sional curtailment of the work-relief program. 
Temporarily part of the demonstration by work- 
ers on a WPA writers’ project was diverted into 
picketing a New York City newspaper whose 
editorials about WPA had displeased the dem- 
onstrators. 


These manifestations had Capitol Hill reper- 
cussions in a demand made in Congress that 
strikers against the Government be stricken 
from the relief rolls. 


“It is not only ingrati- 
tude but a biting of the 
IN NEW YORK hand that teste them,” 
AND IN CONGRESS = declared Representative 
Fuller (Dem.), of Arkansas, sponsoring the 
anti-strike amendment. It failed of adoption, 
however. 


RELIEF STRIKES 


The House defeated attempts of economy ad- 
vocates to slash a half billiow from the Presi- 
dent’s $1,500,000,000 work-relief appropriation. 
But by earmarking a half billion of the total for 
PWA construction, road-building and flood con- 
trol, a rebellious House majority, Administra- 
tion leaders complained, threatened greatly to 
curtail the number of WPA jobs. Seeking to 
stem this unexpected revolt, leaders succeeded 
in getting a week-end truce before final adop- 
tion of the bill. (See “Congress”, page 4.) 

Money to burn! Yes, Uncle Sam has it. The 
Treasury Department seeks permission to com- 
mit to the flames $4,342,415,000 of gold clause 
Federal Reserve notes. Their guarantee of 
“gold on demand” was outlawed by 1934 action 
taking the United States off the gold standard. 
A joint resolution authorizing their destruction 


has been introduced into Congress. 


Gold demands of another sort materialized on 
Capitol Hill last week in shape of a one-man 
medal march. To enforce his special claims 
upon the gratitude of his country for the fact 
that he was the smallest American doughboy 
in the late war, a Newark, N. J., veteran 4 feet 
10 inches tall marched on Congress with demand 
that he be given a gold medal. “And if you 


In United Automobile ‘ 


r don’t give it to me, I will picket the Capitol,” 


said he. 

Another one-man attempt to coerce Uncle Sam 
into generosity went awry at Rossville, Ga. 
There military authorities discharged a CCC 
camp clerk who persisted in a hunger strike as 
a means of getting his pay raised above $105 
per month, 

Another Georgia community, Bainbridge, had 
a macabre celebration last week, beginning with 
a parade and ending in a bonfire at a baseball 
park, Around the town square in an automobile 
procession was dragged the body of a Negro 
murderer after a mob had wrested it from an 
undertaker. At the ball park there was a public 
cremation with boards from the fence for fuel. 
The victim had been previously shot dead by 
officers when he tried to escape as they were 
taking him to jail. 

At Tallahassee, the Florida State Senate last 
week celebrated be-kind-to-elephants week. 
Though exclusively composed of Democrats, the 
Senate passed a bill designed to prevent legal 
extinction of the Republican party in that 
State. The bill provides that a party which 
polled at least 15 per cent of the votes in the 
past two elections may. get on the ballots. It 
would supercede a law requiring that a party 
must have polled 30 per cent of the total, which 
Republicans failed to do so in recent elections. 
MUSSOLINI TO To furnisha temporary 
ROOSEVELT: peace haven for children 

of the war-smitten Bas- 
A PEACE IDEA que republic, nearly three 
thousand American homes were receptively 
open last week, according to the American 
Board of Guardians for Basque Children. 
Whether American immigration laws could be 
relaxed for the purpose of admitting them into 
this country for duration of the war remained 
doubtful, though at the State department a 
“sympathetic” attitude was registered. 

Less sympathetic was the Department tqward 
an interview by Italy’s Premier Mussolini in 
which he declared an arms limitation conference 
called by President Roosevelt would have good 
prospects of success, and Italy would indorse 
such parleys. American officials were reported 
as scouting the idea that the time would be pro- 
pitious for such a move. With a half-billion- 
dollar Navy supply bill for the coming year al- 
ready passed by Congress, the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee last week reported its approval 
for authorization of six more naval auxiliary 
vessels at a cost of $48,206,050. And Portsmouth, 
Va., witnessed the twin launching last week of 
two new U. S. destroyers. 

Another branch of America’s defense forces 
faced a crisis last week. But fortunately it was 
only sartorial. From the Army’s Chief of Staff 
went out an order for all personnel of the Air 
Corps to wear long trousers and shoes instead 
of breeches, boots and leggings. Then the dis- 
maying revelation that Uncle Sam’s fliers haven't 
any pants! Hurriedly the Quartermaster Corps 
got busy making 33,966 pairs. Needles flew so 
fast the fliers were assured of pants by the 
Fourth of July, even though they didn’t have 
any last Friday for National Aviation Day. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


Important members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet are said to have 
urged Mr. Roosevelt to announce 


want 


of Philippine officials. Filipinos 
American governor-gen- 


surance activities. 


the speeding up of old-age in- 


may leave the road open to a 
further attack on the merit sys- 


withdrawal or drastic modifica- 
tion of his court reorganization 
plans following the decision up- 
holding the social security laws. 


x * * 


Rise to power of Neville Cham- 
berlain as British prime minister 
is being followed by a harder 
boiled attitude on the part of the 
British toward an American 
trade agreement. Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain is a strong be- 
liever in Empire preference and 
is not ready to give new conces- 
sions to American farmers. 


x 


Insiders hint that Paul] V. Mc- 
Nutt, new governor-general of 
the Philippines, skillfully 
“framed” into the position of de- 
manding that he be toasted ahead 


erals to stay in their “place” dur- 
ing the nine remaining years of 
afhliation with this country. 


* 


One story going the rounds has 
Secret Service agents of the 
Treasury Department being call- 
ed in and solving a case of burg- 
lary and forgery in the office of 
J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the 
Justice Department’s Bureau of 
Investigation. This gives the 
Secret Service one up on its rival 
sleuthing organization. 


x * * 


Little is said about it but health 
insurance studies. are. making 
progress, with the prospect that 
action will be speeded up now 
that social insurance is legal. 
The first move in the social se- 
curity program, however, will be 


It is not generally known that, 
in the struggle between poli- 
ticilans and the diplomats as to 
which group shall have most in- 
fluence at the State Department, 
“career men” are slightly ahead 
now after taking second place 


for quite some time. 


Recent disclosures by Govern- 
ment officials of evidences of 
shortages of skilled labor in cer- 
tain industries were made de- 
spite strong pressure from /Jabor 
organizations not to give public- 
ity to such data. 


x 
Civil Service advocates in the 
Government privately express 


qualms over the personnel pro- 
visions of the Administration’s 
wage and hour bill. They fear it 


tem. 

* 
Definite steps already have been 
taken in certain Administration 
quarters to quietly build support 
for a proposal to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to eliminate 
amassing a huge reserve account 
for old-age pensions. The strat- 
egy is to eliminate this tax on 
pay rolls and at the same time to 
increase taxation of higher tin- 
come groups with the avowed ob- 
jective of increasing mass pur- 
chasing power. 

* 


Although nothing has been said 
about it publicly, the opinion 
among many fiscal experts in the 
Government is that the gold 
sterilization policy will be alter- 
ed before the expenditures on 
this account get too much out of 
hand. 


—Wide World 
STRIKE INSTRUCTIONS 
Philip Murray (with hand outstretched), chairman of 
the: Steel Workers Organization Committee, giving 
instructions to his agents as one of the biggest steel 
strikes in 20 years is called to force independent 
steel companies into written agreements with the 

Committee for Industrial Organization. 
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Labor's Two Houses: 


Strikes and Demands 


A. F. of L. vs. C. I. O.—"“Closed 
shop” or “contract shop”? First 
moves by union against Ford. 


EGINNING with last week’s conference of lead- 
ers in the American Federation of Labor at Cin- 
cinnati, the next stage opens in the struggle be- 
tween the two branches of the labor movement. 
The branch not there represented, namely, John 
L. Lewis’s Committee for Industrial Organization, 
paid little attention to the fact that warfare to the 
bitter end was being declared upon it. Its attention 
was given mainly to a steel strike it is conducting— 
the largest since 1919—-and to the gathering assault 
it is preparing on the last remaining stronghold of 
the open shop in the automobile industry—the Ford 
Motor Company. . 


A. F. OF L’s STRATEGY 


The Federation’s conference was called to plan 
for an open drive against the CIO with all the 
weapons at its command. These weapons were 
chiefly four in number, corresponding to these 
resolutions adopted: 

1.—To ask aditional assesments on members ‘one 
cent a month) for hiring additional organizers. 

2.—To expel all CIO locals from the State and 
other regional Federations, 

3..-To make membership in these regional Fed- 
erations obligatory on all A. F. of L. locals. 

4.—To charter new unions paralleling CIO unions 
and to compete with these CIO unions directly for 
membership among workers. 

Mr. Lewis commented thus on the conference: 

“The meeting is merely a council of desperation. 
Many of the international unions in the Federation 
are sympathetic to the CIO and will refuse to pay 
the adidtional assessments to finance war on it. 
There will be no abatement of the tremendous or- 
ganizing movement under way by the CIO.” 


ClO CONCENTRATES ON STEEL 


Meanwhile CIO leaders concentrated on the steel 


_ strike, which closed most of the mills of the Re- 


public Steel, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube and 
the Inland Steel Company. About 70,000 workers 
were involved. 

The strikers demand that’ the companies sign 
agreements embodying terms which have been 
agreed upon with most of the other steel companies 
-—a 40-hour week and a minimum wage of $5.00 
a day. 

A paradox of the strike is that these wage and 
hour conditions are already in effect. They were 
adopted at the same time as the officers of the 
United States Steel Corporation consented to sign 
an agreement embudying them as terms and mak- 
ing the union bargaining agent for its own members, 

The contention of the union is that, in the ab- 
Sence of an agreement, the wage and hour ar- 
rangement is a grant by the management, sus- 
ceptible of being withdrawn at the company’s will. 

The contention of the companies is that an agree- 
ment is the first step toward a closed shop and the 
check-off. They chose to give battle at what they 
considered the first line of defense—the question 
of a signed agreement. 

‘Formal statements issued by both sides will be 
found on page 12.) 

Meanwhile an agreement was sought also from 
the Ford Motor Company. 

The demand came not yet from the head officers 
of the United Automobile Workers but from a local 
which had begun a strike in the company’s plant 
at Richmond, Cal. The grievance was discrimina- 
tory discharge of union members in alleged vio- 
lation of a prior understanding with the plant 
manager. The strikers insisted on an arrange- 
ment with the company manager, not, as they said, 
with its local “puppets.” 


DEMANDS AT DEARBORN 


The management in Detroit, however, declared 
that the plant manager was the person who would 
deal with them. The Detroit offices were at the 
time occupied with a riot growing out of an at- 
tempt of the union to distribute pamphlets to 
workers in the Ford Dearborn plant. 

The leaflets outlined union demands on the com- 
pany—a minimum wage of $8.00 for a 6-hour day 
—and contained also a reply to the company’s 
pamphlet entitled “Fordisms,” which had attacked 
unions as in league with international bankers. 

A score of union men and women were injured, 
including a vice president of the union. 

Who was responsible? 

Said the company: “Loyal workers, newspaper- 
men or the union itself.” 

Said the union: “Company police working with 
city police in the pay of the company.” 

So ended a preliminary skirmish in a conflict of 
growing intensity. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


MINIMUM WAGES: THEIR MEANING BUSINESS AND LABOR 


{Continued From Page 1.] 


Means that prospect of modify- 
ing new surtax on undistributed 
corporation earnings is dimmed. 

Only other tax legislation in 
sight for this session is renewal 
of so-called nuisance taxes, in- 
volving half a billion dollars an- 
nually, expiring about June 30. 


President probably will get full 
relief appropriation he requested 
without being drastically ear- 
marked. Flare-up in House over 
use of relief money is not econ- 
omy move, but drive to force 
spending on big projects in Con- 
gress districts. Could quickly 
force larger spending. It is pre- 
lude to more and more trouble 
over allocation of funds now that 
time is at hand when every Con- 
gressman can no longer have all 
the money needed to finance all 
of the projects wanted by his 
constituents. 


Means new test of President's 
Jeadership in operating a “‘plan- 
ned economy” lies ahead. Pres- 
ent ruckus probably will be set- 
tled by giving revolters assurance 
that they can have some of the 
projects they want if relief Jabor 
is used. 


Gold represents biggest basic 
problem now confronting the 
President. If government main- 
tains present price of $35 an 
ounce this country will continue 


Wage and hour law. Avoid- 
ance of income taxes. Fur- 
ther protection for labor. 


R. ROOSEVELT, ever since the 


| 4 end of his experiment with NRA 


of individual 


codes, has been deeply impressed by 
the personal stories that are told 
workers whose 


- wages have been reduced and hours 


of work lengthened. 

Whenever the occasion permit- 
ted, the President has recounted 
these stories. They concern work- 
ers in many parts of the country, 
who described to him how they are 


being forced to work long hours for 


' to be 
housed. 


meager earnings that do not pro- 
vide even a minimum decent 
standard of living. Always he has 
avowed to do something about it. 
Now that “something” is wrapped 
up in a plan before Congress, call- 
ing for the Federal Government to 
return to its old NRA job of police- 
man over the wages and hours in 
industry. Word is being passed 
that no other piece of legislation is 
as close to the heart of the Presi- 
dent. 


DIFFICULTIES BEGIN 

But from that point on, the facts 
and figures show, the difficulties 
start. 

President Roosevelt is interested 
in reaching the one-third of the 
population who are found by him 
ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 

This revived NRA is in- 


tended to reach them with Gov- 
ernment protection that will assure 


the higher wages and shorter hours 


' needed to enable them to become 


well-fed, well-clothed and 


well- 
housed. 
Best available figures show that 


| there are in this country approxi- 


to be deluged with gold from. 


producers and owners the world 
over. If price is cut or flow 
checked, result may be severe 
shock to prices and money sta- 
bility everywhere. the 
Treasury had to borrow $750,000-, 
000 in five months to “sterilize” 
incoming gold. This represents 
a major budget problem. Presi- 
dent's advisers remain stumped 
on solution of problem that has 
them worried. 


Tentative plans of Treasury 
call for confining of June 15 bor- 
rowing to half a billion dollars in 
two-year maturity notes with an 
equal amount in three year ‘ma- 
turity notes.. There may also be 


some one year notes included in 


the billion dollar total. 


The American Federation of 
Labor probably will be found 
mainly on the opposition side in 
the coming fight in Congress over 
the President's proposal of a law 
setting minimum wages, its con- 
tention being that higher paid 
workers will find it difficult to 
maintain their differential. The 
CIO is already lined up with the 
President on this issue. 


Congress probably will adjourn 
somewhere around August frst, 
notwithstanding pessimistic 
predictions of an all-summer ses- 
sion. Speeding up on Adminis- 


mately 45,000.000 gainfully employed 
individuals. Of ‘that total, lowest 
wages, according to official figures, 
are found among agricultural la- 
borers. domestic servants, and em- 
ployes of small local service and 
manufacturing concerns. 


MILLIONS EXEMPTED 
But the new NRA plan contains 


exemptions. When those exemptions 
are applied, the field of its cover- 


age narrows greatly, leaving out 
/many of those individuals. Mr. 
- Roosevelt obviously has in mind 


| found to be a total 


when referring to plans for better- 


ment. The figures show: 
3,000,000 
Workers in local service and 

7.000.000 
Domestic servants .......... 2,500,000 
Government and institutional 

CMIDIOVES 3,200,000 
Workers establishments 

Self-employed 10,000,000 


When these are added up there is 
of 31,700,000 
workers, of the 45.000,000 gainfully 
employed, who will not be affected 
in any direct way by the minimum 
wage legislation. 

That leaves about 13,300,000 who 
may be affected by the minimum 
wage and maximum hour plan ad- 


vanced by President Roosevelt. 


But of that 13,300,000 the major 
portion already are receiving more 


begin this month after weeks of 


procrastination in the Senate be- 
cause of lack of reports from 
committees and slowed-up busi- 


_ ness in the House. 


of the forty-eight States. 
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«G 
ere Proposed New Law to Affect Small Percentage of Workers— 


“Self Governing’ Benefits For Industry Excluded 


thar the minimum wages called for | 


in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1937 as that Act is projected and 
explained by its advocates. 
dent Roosevelt has said time and 
again that nine of every ten em- 
ployers are maintaining labor 
standards that are fair. 
Furthermore, the official figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics disclose that the aver- 


the bulk of the industrial workers, 
are much above the minimums pro- 
posed in the latest NRA plan. Of- 
| ficials advise that, estimating con- 
servatively, at least three out of 
every four workers in affected in- 
dustries now are receiving more 


tional act would establish. 

On that basis, a minimum wage 
law would affect no more than 3,- 
300.000 of the 45,000,000 gainfully 
_ employed persons. 


HOURS LAW AFFECTS MORE 
A much larger number, however, 
would be involved in any blanket 
limitation of the work week to 40 
hours, as contemplated by those 
who have framed the new legisla- 
tion. Great flexibility of adminis- 
tration is contemplated for this 
phase of any plan that is accepted. 
It was in the spring of 1933, four 
years ago, that Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama and Rep. William P. 
Connery (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
' sold Congress on a flat 30-hour week 
for industry. The Senate accepted, 
and the House was about to accept 
this plan, when the National Indus- 
trial Act was wheeled into the pic- 
ture by President Roosevelt. That 
act greatly diluted the Black-Con- 
nery plan with codes, anti-trust law 
_ exemptions and ambiguous lan- 
guage. 
' ’ Now the original idea, slightly 
| modified, is back in Congress, 
dressed in the latest legal language, 
equipped with menimum wages as 
well as maximum hours and offering 
- some new wrinkles in labor control. 
| That idea, nearly everybody in 
touch with the situation agrees, is 
going to be written into law before 
» Congress goes home. The 10,000 
word bill now in the Congressional 
mill represents the legal framework 
to make that idea effective., Many 
changes in detail are to be made 
in the Senate and in the House. 


~ FOUR NEW “PROTECTIONS” 

' Business men can get a good view 
of what lies ahead in the way of 
new terminology and new rules. 
Four additional “unfair labor prac- 
tices” are on their way to the statute 
books. They Include: 

Oppressive Child Labor. The 
Black-Connery bill prohibits em- 
ployment of any individual under 
16 years of age and, in hazardous 
industries, under 18 years. 

About 600,000 children are work- 
ing in industry with more than 400,- 
000 of them In agriculture alone. 
Goods in the manufacture of which 


| children are employed would be - 
| barred from interstate commerce. 
| The Supreme Court in 1918 upset 


the child labor act of 1916 which 
established similar regulations. Gov- 
ernment lawyers are confident that 
the present Court would reverse the 
old decision. 

Oppressive Wage. Exact defini- 


tion of this wage is left to Congress. 
The White House wants 40 cents an 
hour as the basic minimum, any 
violation of which would be “oppres- 
sive” and subject to punishment, 
provided goods produced with low- 
cost labor moved across state lines. 


WAGES VARY WIDELY 


While the average hourly earnings 
of workers in al] manufacturing in- 


dustries now are above 60 cents, 


there are wide differentials between 
the North and the South, between 
men workers and women workers, 
and between industries. President 
Roosevelt accepts the view that 


| there should be variations in mini- 


mum wages between regions and 
between industries. Mrs. Roosevelt 
objects to any variation between 
the pay of men and women when 
work performed is the same. 

Experts who have made the studies 
that Congress will use, say that a 
40 cents an hour minimum wage 
would cause important repercussions 
in about 15 important industries, 
among them textiles, silk and rayon, 
tobacco, foods, chemicals and serv- 
ice industries. They have found that 
important sections of many indus- 
tries reduced wages after NRA codes 
went out and have not raised them 
appreciably. 

Oppressive Work Week. Here again 
Congress must determine the defi- 
nition. The Administration experts 
think that a 40-hour week, with 
some variations, should be the 
maximum permitted, except when 
time and one-half is paid for over- 


Presi- 


age minimum wages in the major | 
industries of the country, covering | 


| 


_ 


time. 

Average hours of employment in 
all manufacturing industries now is 
above 40 per week. Important read- 
justments would be forced in a large 
segment of American industry by 
the establishment of a flat maxi- 
mum. Now that full-time employ- 
ment is rather general throughout 
business, few important industries 
show a work-week of under 40 hours. 


BASE PAY STANDARDS 

A combination 40-hour week and 
40 cents an hour would give a base 
pay of $16 a week as a minimum 
for full-time employment. Actually, 
official figures show, the average 
base for all American industry now 


hat ann | is near $25 a week . But again there 
than the minimum that any | are wide variations and large seg- 


ments of important industries pay 


less than $16 for a full week’s work. 


Nothing is quite so apparent from 
the studies made of hours and wages 
as the wide differentials between in- 
dustries and within industries when 
it comes both to wages and to hours 
of labor. 


Oppressive Labor Practice. To 
clinch its title as the Fair Labor 
Standard Act of 1937, the bill offered 
with Administration backing intends 
to make it unlawful for an employer 
to (1) employ any person to act as 
a Strikebreaker during a labor dis- 


pute, (2) employ any person to en- 
gage in espionage. 


A BOARD WITH POWER 


But how would an act of such 


sweeping importance be applied in | 


practice? 

. The answer is found in provision 
for creation of a Labor Standards 
Board, of five members drawing 
$10,000 a year each. This board 
would be armed with broad power 
over the labor standards of industry. 
One important battle in Congress is 
to revolve around the question of 
whether minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours should be fixed ir- 
revocably by law, or whether the 
Labor Standards Board should have 
discretion to vary those minimums 
and maximums by industries and by 
sections. The White House favors 
lodging power with the Board to 
establish flexible stanaards. 

The heart of the struggle ahead is 
felt by interested officials to lie at 
that point. 


More and more inducements in 
the form of labor advantages are 
being offered to industry by South- 
ern states where unions of workers 
are infrequent and where there is 
a large supply of labor accustomed 
to a low standard of living. The 
migration of an important part of 
the textile industry to the South is 


being followed by similar migrations 
of other industries. Some southern 
states offer cash and tax induce- 
ments with the promise of an ade- 


quate supply of unorganized labor. . 


John L. Lewis has yet to demon- 
Strate that he can repeat the suc- 
cess he had in organizing soft coal 
mines of the South to bring an end 
to the wide differential in wages and 
hours that previously had prevailed. 


The present wage and hour bill is 
designed both to encourage labor 
organization and to use the power of 
the government to limit the competi- 
tive advantages that might come to 
a particular region or industry due 
to its ability to employ cheap labor. 
Power to order discontinuance of a 
“substandard labor condition” is 
placed with the Labor Standards 
Board in the bill before Congress. 

But what of the idea of using 
maximum hour requirements to 
spread work in industry, thereby 
reducing unemployment? That 
question was put to one of the men 
who framed the proposed legislation. 
He said: 

‘**It is a mistake to regard the 
present Fair Labor Standard Act as 
an instrument for spreading work 
in industry. 

“This act is designed to establish 
basic rules of competition, so that 


any employer of 15 or more persons 
will know that any other employer 
of like standing, wno competes with 
him, will be required to meet certain 
minimum labor conditions. It means 
that the government will seek to 
end labor exploitation. 

“The past depression demon- 
strated that the orthodox idea that 


| lower wages result in larger employ- 


ment simply does not operate in 
practice. Experience shows that the 
lower the wage level went the larger 
was the unemployment and the 
smaller the employment. 

“This is an effort to establish 
minimum standards of competition.” 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Government reorganization renais- 
sance. Saving half billion in nul- 
sance taxes. Foreign cry for helium. 


ONGRESS so far has no coordinated plan to re- 
organize the Federal departments and agencies, 
notwithstanding revival of activities by Senate and 
House groups and the Acministration. The Joint 
Committee on Executive Reorganization, headed by 
Senator Robinson (Dem) of Arkansas, met Thurs- 
day, discussed plans and adjourned with announce- 
ments that there would be separate bills and pro- 
grams forthcoming in both houses. | 
But Chairman Robinson indicated that within 


. ten days he will have a bill ready to embrace ail 


necessary legislation at this time. He made this 


statement: 
“While the study evolves into three or more heads, 


mainly pertaining to accounts and fiscal affairs, 


the creation of additional departments and alloca- 
tion of bureaus and agencies to them, and the re- 
organization of the civil service, it appears there 
is a later likelihood of advancing the legislation 
through a single measure, and for that reason as 
well as other reasons the Senate Committee will 
pursue that course.” 

Meantime Senator Byrd (Dem) of Virginia, chair- 
man of a Senate special committee on economy, is 


' preparing legislation covering reorganization of the 
RFC, the Comptroller General's Office and the Bud- 


get Bureau. | | 
For the House Committee on Expenditures in the 


- Executive Departments, Chairman Cochran (Dem) 


a 


' of St. Louis, Mo., expects a bill will be recommended 


to carry out the President’s ideas of civil service 
extension and discretionary executive power to re- 
organize, consolidate, coordina‘e, transfer or abolish 
offices. 


Tariff and Taxes: | 

Revenue legislation of secondary scope—not any 
general revision—is planned by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The half a billion 
dollars of annual revenue from the so-called nui- 
sance taxes is to be retained by renewal legislation 
before their expiration date, about June 30. Cus- 
toms problems dealt with in the Doughton bill 
to amend administrative provisions of the tariff 
law were the subject of hearings last week. Some 
witnesses opposed vital sections of the bill. The 
National Association of Manufacturers approved 
the bill, subject to certain changes, its objections 
being particularly aimed against liberalizing pre- 
import marking requirements for imported arti- 


cles and containers. 


Rail Holding Companies: 

Before the Senate committee investigating rail- 
way financing, Robert R. Young new head of the 
Van Sweringen rail system, testified Wednesday he 
hoped “very soon” to announce a plan to eliminate 
a series of holding companies, including The Alle- 
ghany Corporation, top holding company of the 
Van Sweringen sys.em. 

“The final step, elimination of the Chesapeake 
Corporation, might take as long as ten years,” he 
added. 

Comptroller E. M. Thomas, of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, testified Tuesday that for five years 
he failed through “a clerical error” to report the 
company’s ownership of $50,000,000 worth of securi- 
ties to the ICC at Washington. The securities with 
stock held by C&O affiliates carried working control 
of the Erie and the Nickel Plate lines whose ac- 
quisition by C&O had been forbidden by ICC. 


Regulating Bondholders’ Committees: 

The House Committee on Judiciary Thursday ap- 
proved a revised bill by Representative Sabath 
(Dem) of Chicago, Ill., for Federal jurisdiction over 
bondholders’ protective committees and real estate 
corporations in financial distress. It would em- 
power the SEC to appoint conservators to super- 
vise proceedings and would embrace in its juris- 
diction all such committees and corporations where 
$250,000 or more is involved. 


Helium: 


The Senate and House Committees on Military 
Affairs received Tuesday a report of five Cabinet 


' officers declaring the United States should sell any 


“unneeded surpius” of helium to foreign countries 
to promote commerce and science, alleviate suffer- 
‘ing and safeguard lives of airship passengers. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, German dirigible commander, 
testifying before both committees, sail the future 
‘of Germany’s commercial airship service hinges on 
-this country’s cooperation in supply of helium. He 
, proposed a German-American cooperative enter- 
prise to operate four dirigibles in commercial serv- 

ice between the United States and Germany, and to 
Europe and South America, with a supply of helium 
under its control. 

Dr. Eckener explained there is not enough helium 
_in Europe to fly safe ships and declared that dirigi- 

bles would be ineffective for military use by Ger- 
many, because they would be large targets for 


military airplanes. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


H. R. 5722, To reenact and amend marketing provisions 
of AAA; Senate passed May 24. 

S. 1124, To authorize census statistics on red cedar 
shingles; President signed May 26. 

S. 2439, To extend to June 30, 1939, the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation; Senate passed May 24. 

Public Law 95, Cooperation in farm forestry in States; 
President signed May 18. 

Public Law 111, Authorizing ten reservoirs, Connecti- 
cut River tributaries ($13,352,000); President signed 
May 24. 

S. 423, To restore to retirement rolls 2,000 emergency 
army, navy and marine officers ($6,000,000 first year); 
Senate passed May 24. 

H. R. 6730, Second Deficiency appropriations, 1938 
($81,000,000); Congress completed action May 27, 

H. R- 7051, Omnibus rivers and harbors authorizations; 
($31,720,300) ; Reported to House May 24. 

H. J. Res. 386, Appropriating $18,000,000, available until 
June 30, 1938, to pay Social Sec rity Board grants to 

, States for old-age assistance; House passed May 27. 


' A REVOLT OVER RELIEF—WAGE AND HOUR 
LEGISLATION—MR. WALLACE ASKS A NEW AAA 


© 


Mounting legislative tasks. New NRA 
and AAA plans. “Earmarked” re- 
lief funds. Compromise on CCC. 


S the mercury soared to summer heights in 
sultry Washington last week, Congressmen 
were called upon to contemplate an increasingly 
altitudinous mountain of legislative business 
that they must climb before they can expect a 
late summer vacation. 

Capping the peak, President Roosevelt last 
week sent law-makers his demand for a compre- 
hensive Federal labor regulation program, to fix 
minimum wages, maximum hours and ban child 
labor. To expedite its consideration, the un- 
usual procedure of joint Senate-House commit- 
tee hearings was adopted. (For fuller details see 
The Trend of American Business, Page 13 and 
Uncle Sam's News Reel, Page 8.) 

Along with legislation to reestablish wage and 
hour provisions of the NRA, enactment at this 
session of a new and extended AAA program 
was sought by Secretary Wallace in hearings 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 

“NO COMPROMISE” From the White House 


also came new indications 
THE WATCHWORD 


of a “no compromise” at- 
ON COURT PLAN titude on the plan for 


material enlargement of the Supreme Court 
with New Deal judges, a battle which, if pushed, 
is almost sure to mean weeks of Senate debate. 

In the labor and agriculture programs, the 
former unveiled for the first time last week, 
some observers professed to see the President's 
reason for continuing to demand his judicial 
reform formula, in order to get a Supreme Court 
which would not raise constitutional obstacles 
to effectuation of these programs. 

Along with the favorable Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Social Security Act last week, 
agitation began for broadening this law. But 
the White House indicated no further changes 
in it would be pressed at this session. (Seé 
Newsgram No. 1.) 

An anticipated Presidential message on na- 
tional power policy did not materialize last 
week but was expected to be submitted soon, 
with a bill drafted by the President’s National 
Power Policy Committee, covering a program 
on power, flood control, reforestation and some 
features of soil conservation. Delay in submit- 
ting the program was reported to have been 
occasioned by jurisdictional conflicts raised be- 
tween Interior Secretary Ickes, War Secretary 
Woodring and Agriculture Secretary Wallace. 

Sweeping reorganization of the whole Fed- 
eral administrative structure, being studied by 
a joint committee, is another major piece of 
legislation being pressed for enactment before 
Congress comes to the end of its road, but mem- 
bers of the committee from the two branches of 
Congress were reported to be at loggerheads 
as to how the reorganization should be effected. 


A FULL CALENDAR Full scope of the legis- 


AND PROSPECT OF lative task faced at this 
session has been late in 
LONG SESSION developing, at least in so 


far as Congress leaders were able to visualize it. 


HELIUM FOR THE “HINDENBURGS” OF THE FUTURE? 


‘Dr. Hugo Eckener, dean of German Zeppelin builders, appears before the members of the 

Senate Military Affairs Committee to beseech permission to import sufficient helium to 

resume trans-Atlantic airship service, which was suspended following the Hindenburg dis- 

Senator H. Styles Bridges, Jr., Dr. Eckener, Senator H.H. Schwartz 
and Senator Elbert D. Thomas. 


aster. Left to right: 


— 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Administration strategy called for concentra- * Congress to assert its prerogatives in having 


tion on the Court reform plan. But when unex- 
pected opposition to that developed and a slack 
legislative calendar compelled both branches of 
Congress to mark time, the White House finally 
decided to divulge other major aspects of its 
legislative program. The result is prospect of 
a far more protracted summer session than most 
law-makers had apprehended. 


HOUSE REVOLT Frayed tempers and 


impatience with Execu- 
OVER RELIEF tive leading-strings were 
APPROPRIATION exhibited last week when 
the House for three days indulged in the most 
serious revolt against Administration leadership 
that has been staged since the veterans’ bonus 
veto was overridden. 

Administration plans called for another blank 
check relief appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for 
the coming fiscal year, to be spent at Executive 
discretion. Three blocs bent upon earmarking 
part of the. fund for specific projects staged a 
frontal assault on the blank check plan, how- 
ever, when the bill was under consideration in 
committee of the whole. This coalition was 
successful in specifying that $505,000,000 of the 
fund should be spent for special purposes— 
$300,000,000 for PWA, $150,000,000 for Federal 
roads, and $55,000,000 for flood control. 

The revolt was generaled by Rep. Beiter 
(Dem) of New York, heading the PWA bloc, 
Rep. Starnes (Dem) of Alabama, flood control 
advocate, and Rep. Cartwright (Dem) of Okla- 
homa, who martialed the highway appropriation 
advocates, 

Vainly House leaders hurled the charge that 
this procedure turned the relief bill into a “pork 
barrel” proposition and that it would mean a 


ruthless lopping of hundreds of thousands of } 


needy cases off WPA rolls. 
_ The rebel spokesmen replied it was time for 


—Underwood & Underwood 


WANTED—A C.I.0. CHARTER BY CONGRESSIONAL SECRETARIES 


Secretaries to members of Congress complete organization of a new Congressional Guild 
and vote 21-1 to apply for a charter in the Committee For Industrial Organization. Photo 


shows members of the “Little Congress” reading the proposed charter. 


Left to right: 


Miss Eleanor Kennedy, assistant secretary to the Military Affairs Committee; Natalie 
Lacey and Arnold Ascherford, secretaries to Representative Sutphin, and standing, Ken- 
neth Anderson, clerk to the Military Affairs Committee. 


— 


something to say about how the money should 


be spent instead of yielding to the dictation of 

“bureaucrats.” The earmarkers also contended 

their projects would provide numerous jobs for 
the unemployed, with more durable and sub- 

stantial results to show for the spending. 


With the parliamentary situation apparently 


completely out of control, Majority Leader Ray- 


burn (Dem) of Texas finally took the floor to 
stave off unfavorable final roll-calls against the 
“blank check” plan. He pleaded for postponing 
final action on the bill till the following Tues- 
day, with prospect of compromise conferences 
in the meantime. He had just communicated 
with the White House, he declared, and that 
was the President's wish. To this plea the re-. 
calcitrant majority acceded and voted the de- 
sired postponement. 


From the Republican side of the aisle came 
taunts that the rebels would abandon their con- 
victions and be swung into line behind the Ex- 
ecutive program over the week-end. But some 


-of the intransigeant earmarkers pleaded on the 


floor for a continued firm stand in the independ- 
ent course the coalition had taken. (For trans- 
cript of debate, see Col. 5). 


Earlier in the proceedings, Administration 
leaders had been successful in beating down an 
attempt to cut the total amount authorized in 
the bill to a flat billion dollars, besides defeating 
other attempts to increase the aggregate appro- 
priation. But this was 2 Pyrrhic victory, for no 
sooner had the $1,500,000,000 figure been ap- 
parently etsablished than the earmarking. blocs 
set to work in a way to leave less than a billion 
prospectively in the hands of Harry Hopkins 
for WPA spending. 


Second phase of the de- 
AS FIGHT ENTERS bate involved some para- 
doxical shifts of position. 
A NEW PHASE Rep. Woodrum (Dem) of 
Virginia, who led the unsuccessful campaign to 
slash the appropriation to a billion, later turned 
to aid the harassed House leadership in pre- 
serving the $1,500,000,000 bill in the form de- 
sired by the White House. 

Objection to Mr. Hopkins’ tactics as WPA 
administrator, especially his alleged attempts 
to put “heat” on Congressmen to continue his 
spending agency in full force, were voiced in 
debate and were more tangibly expressed in a 
vote to cut $2,000 off his $12,000 salary. 


An amendment introduced by Rep. Fish (Rep) 
of New York, to give preference to American 
citizens on WPA rolls as against aliens was ap- 
proved. : 


SHIFTING LINE-UP 


To the Senate last week went a Presidential 
message recommending ratification of the eight 
treaties signed at the Inter-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires last December. 

House and Senate conferees agreed on a com- 
promise to extend the CCC for three years and 
to place its supervisory personnel under the 
civil service. The Senate originally had wanted 
CCC established on a permanent basis, and the 
House had opposed applying the merit system. 

With approach of national Memorial Day, 
Congress last week held a memorial service for 
six Senators and 15 Representatives who have 
died within the last two years. 


“Pork” and “Relief”: 
A Revolt in House 


“Blank checks” for President. Pro- 
vision for needy through PWA., 
House control of funds. 


ITCHED battle between the “earmarkers” and 

the blank check advocates produced a wide-open 
split in House majority party ranks on the subject 
of relief spending last week. Vainly leaders tried 
to stem the bolt of a majority which insisted upon 
earmarking a half billion dollars in the $1,500,- 
000,000 relief bill for PWA projects. roads and flood 
control. Undaunted were the revolters by “pork bar- 
rel” charges hurled in their direction. Finally 
leaders forced consideration of the bill over the 
week-end, to allow for conferences and efforts to 
Swing recalcitrant members back into line for the 
blank check plan that would leave spending of the 
$1,500,000,000 to Executive discretion. 
from the debate: 


Mr. Raysurn (Dem) of Bonham, Tex.: ‘We have 
ceased to talk about relief here today and we have 
begun to talk about svecific projects. ...I say to 
you that this is a relief bill, and when you ear- 
mark these amounts ... you do great harm and 
destroy some of the great programs we are trying 
to inaugurate... . 

Mr. Cannon (Dem) of Elsberry, Mo.: The ques- 
tion here presented is .. » whether we shall pro- 
vide pork for ourselves and our districts or whether 
we shall feed the destitute, care for the halt and 
find work for the unemployed... . 


Mr. CLetLan (Dem) of Malvern, Ark.: We are 
confronted with the issue of whether we are going 
to continue to write blank checks for someone else 
to spend, or whether we are going to assume that 
responsibility which is rightfully ours to legislate 
with regard to how and for what purposes these 
relief funds shall be expended... . 


IN DEFENSE OF BOONDOGGLING 


Mr. BoILeaAu (Prog) of Wausau, Wis.: You cannot 
take three hundred million out of this bill and give 
it to PWA without having men and women who are 
on WPA suffering. ... 


Mr. Connery (Dem) of Lynn, Mass.: You take it 
away from the widow, the seamstress who cannot 
get a job any place else. They talk about boon- 
doggling. Boondoggling under Harry Hopkins 
means taking care of the poor people -in the United 
States who cannot get any money in any other 

Mr. Ford (Dem) of Los Angeles: I say that 
you have made this not a relief bill but a “pork 
barrel” bill. ...In the words of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia |!Mr. Woodrum] let us not 
get hysterical on the subject of economy. Hu- 
manity is far more important... . 


Mr. Beiter (Dem) of Williamsville, N. Y.: If any- 
thing is “pork barrel” it is giving a blank check for 
a billion and half dollars. 

Mr. Leckey*® (Dem) of Lincoln, Nebr.: 
lutely. ... 


POLITICAL PRESSURE CHARGED 


Mr. MICHENER (Rep) of Adrian, Mich.: On Tues- 
day the House displayed an encouraging degree of 
returning independence, and while in that state of 
mind exercised its own judgment and gave some 
direction as to how some of the $1,500,000.000 car- 
ried in this bill was to be spent. . : . This after- 
noon the Committee will arise, and the completion 
of this bill will be put over until next Tuesday. ... 
Between now and Tuesday you will hear from the 
political bosses back home. Some of you will be 
importuned, many of you will be commanded, to 
vote for the appvopriation of this $1,500 000,000 
without any limitations whatever except such as 
are approved by the President. ... Are you going 
to vote on next Tuesday as you voted last Tuesday, 
or are you going to listen to your master’s voice, 
and after you are called on the carpet and told 
what you must do, are you going to abjectly sur- 
render your own judgment and the independence 
of your congressional] district? ... 

Mr. Hook (Dem) of Ironwood, Mich.: If anybody 
received any orders from any leaders back home it 
is you Republicans and not us Democrats. 


“PORK BARREL SPIRIT” DENIED 


Mr. SyarRNES (Dem) of Guntersville, Ala.: I chal- 
lenge the\accuracy of any statement ... that those 
of us who are sponsoring these amendments are 
motivated by a pork-barrel spirit. ...I urge the 
Members to stand upon their constitutional prerog- 
ative and follow the dictates of their conscience 
upon the question of directing expenditures for 
protection of soil, property, and human life from 
the devastation of uncontrolled floods... . 


Mr. Wooprum (Dem) of Roanoke, Va.: Let us 
work this relief bill out in some kind of a sensible, 
logical way, and try to compose our differences. I 
do not think we will get anywhere by fighting 
among ourselves. ... 

Mr. O'MALLEY (Lem) of Milwaukee: The differ- 
ences have already been compromised by three 
major amendments. ...I hope we can reach the 
end of this bill and pass iu tonight, because if we 
do we avoid the calculated and bureau-inspired 
pressure of propaganda which is being brought to 
bear on Members by persons who have made relief © 
a racket.... 


LEADER’S APPEAL FOR DELAY 


Mr. RayBurN: I take the floor at this time to 
appeal to the reason of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle. ... We have reached a point in the 
consideration of this bill where I believe that the 
temper of this House is not such that we are likely 
to have reasoned legislation. .. . We are badly. 
split up, many amendments having been adopted 
in heat... . It is my thought that if we took a 
few hours to cool off, if we had some conferences 
among ourselves and with some people in the Ad- 
ministration . we might come to some con- 
clusion between now and next Tuesday... . 

I never quote the President of the United States, 
but within the hour I have been in conversation 
with him. I believe that on these three major 
amendments that have been adopted ... within a 
few hours we can get together with the man who 
must administer this law and with the members of 
his own party in the Congress of the United States 
and adjust this whole thing so that we can all win 
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a victory and not be defeated. 
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was only 30 years old. 

The recent reorganization of the 
State Department has abolished the 
old Latin American Division. In its 
place, there has been created a Di- 
vision of American Republics, em- 
bracing the affairs of every Ameri- 
can country except Canada. Mr. 
Duggan has been made chief of this 
division. 


+ 
Benjamin N. Cardozo 


_nstalls Philosophy of Hope 
Into. Dry Dicta of the Law 


HENEVER Associate Justice Ben- 

jamin Nathan Cardozo, of the 
Supreme Court ot the United States, 
writes an opinion he is apt to em- 
bed in the decision some of the phi- 
losophy that is the background of 
his career. He is rated among law- 
yers as an outstanding authority on 
common law and a lifelong cham- 
pion of the principles of social jus- 
tice. 

So when this 
youngest mem- 
ber in point of 
service on the 
Supreme Court 
bench cele- 
brated his 67th 
birthday last 
Monday by 
reading the 
majority deci- 
Sions on the 


insurance and 
old age pension 
features of the Social Security Act. 
a cause celebre affecting 26,000,000 
workers and  2,700.000 employers, 
he voiced some of this philosophy 
in these words: 

“The hope behind this statute is 
to save men and women from the 
rigors of the poorhouse as well as 
from the haunting fear that such 
a lot awaits them when the jour- 
ney’s end is near.” 

Justice Cardozo is a freshman on 
the Supreme bench, one of three 
who are still in the sixties. He is 
67 and the other two are Justice 
Roberts, 62, and Justice Stone, 65. 
but while the other two are younger 
they have served seven and twelve 
years, respectively. against Justice 
Cardozo’s five years there. 

As the newest of all the nine mem- 
bers of the Court. Justice Cardozo 
Sits on the extreme left of Chief 
Justice Hughes but when a successor 
of the retiring Justice Van Devanter 
qualifies Mr. Cardozo wiil shift to 
the extreme right. 

In the Court, it is a custom to as- 
Sign to the younger members a good 
deal of the burden of writing de- 
cisions. Justice Cardozo has had 


Justice Cardozo 


unemployment 


his full share of this work, out- 
ranked in number of decisions only 
by the Chief Justice and by Justices 
Roberts and Stone. 

Besides his opinions in the Social 
Security Act one of his more recent 
outstanding decisions was_ read 
last March when the Ccurt, 5 to 4. 
expanding the original gold clause 
decision, declared that to hold that 
Congress could not outlaw gold bul- 
lion contracts would seriously ham- 
per the power of Congress to regu- 
late the currency in the future. 

Usually camera-shy, Justice Car- 
dozo occasionaily agrees, though 
rather nervousiy, to pose for the 
news-photographers. and he posed 
for them on his birthday—outside 
the court room, of course. He is 
slight of build, always faultlessly 


eroomed, and holds himself very 
erect even on the bench. He is an 
eager student, preferring the 


privacy of his study to the festive 
occasions for which Washington 
is famous, and, like Vice President 
Garner, retires early. He is a 
master of diction, and speaks in 
low tones. Practioners before the 
Court say that he follows argu- 
ments closely but rarely interrupts 
and when he does ask questions 
propounds them with the utmost 
courtesy. He ranks next to the 
Chief Justice in number of honorary 
degrees, With thirteen or more hon- 
orary degrees: of doctor of laws. 
Justice Cardozo was Chief Judge 
of the New York State Court of Ap- 
peals and he is the third member 
of the present Court accredited to 
that State—Huzhes, Stone and Car- 
dozo. 
Once at a dinner in Justice Car- 
dozo’s honor when he was Chief 
Judge in New York. John J. Parker, 
senior judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth 
Circuit, described him thus: “A man 
who not only in New York but 
throughout the United States is rec- 
ognized as a @reat judge and a 


great mar, one who with a full and 


accurate knowledge of the law com- 
bines a profound understanding of 
philosophy and of the subtle forces 
which shape human history. one to 
whom the law is not a musty col- 
lection of rules and forms and prece- 
dents but .the instrumentality of 
justice, the highest expression of 
man’s striving after righteousness.” 


“Harry F. Byrd 


Old Dominion Senator Who 
Achieved New High in Economy 


IGHTING for Government econo- 
my is an old story with the 
junior Senator from _ Virginia, 
Harry Flood Byrd. But when Sena- 
tor Byrd, in defiance of the old 
saying that economy ceases to be a 
virtue when it strikes too close to 
home, denounced a_ Resettlement 
Administration allocation of $1,500,- 
000 for the Old Dominion last week, 
he shattered political precedents. 
Senator. Byrd 
had warned 
the Secretary of 
Agriculture he 
would protest 
“this spending 
scheme and its 
waste and ex- 
travag ance.” 
Secretary Wal- 
Harry F. Byrd Jace laughingly 
intimated “the day of miracles had 
not yet come.” Now Senator Byrd, 
replying, says the money to be spent 
by RA on Shenandoah Park home- 
steads in the Valley of Virginia, is 
impracticable, a waste and extrava- 
gance and that what can be sal- 


‘vaged from the fund should be re- 


turned to the Treasury to reduce 
the Federal deficit. 

Most of his life Senator Byrd has 
been reforming finances. He saved 
his father’s newspaper from bank- 
ruptcy and saved enough to buy 
another paper and he owns both 
papers today. He acquired orchards 
and is rated now the largest apple- 
orower east of the Mississippi River, 
with thousands upon thousands of 
acres of fruit trees. He talked econ- 
omy in the Virginia Senate and put 
it into practice as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, reducing taxes and leaving a 
cash surplus in the State treasury: 
In the Senate at Washington, at 
first following the President, he later 
joined with Virginia's senior Sena- 
tor, Carter Glass, in opposing vast 
expenditures for new policies. 

“The first big thrill of my career,” 
Senator Byrd said last week, “was 
when I was a 16-year-old boy and 
I obtained my first job. My salary 
was $60 a month. But perhaps be- 
ing elected Governor of my State 
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Laurence Duggan 


KNOW-HOW... 


the mainspring of making things 


The aluminum industry, young by comparison with the 
industries built around the older metals and matcrials, has 
from its very beginning followed a policy of cooperating 
with manufacturers in the development or redesign of 


their products. 


The successful and protitable use of a metal calls for 
even more than accurate knowledge of its characteristics. 
After the flash of inspiration has suggested a new appli- 
cation; after the engincering cal- 
culations comes the sober neces- 


practical form of cooperation. 
One of the wavs to accumulate know-how 1s to collect 
facts about successful practices as they crop out. 


Another way is to devclop new products and new methods 


deliberately. 


For years we have sct aside a particular part of our 
factory for what we probably should call a “clinic,” bur 
which we actually call our “job shop.” It isa place where 


beginnings of commercial pro- 
where 
products never before made in 


duction are started; 
aluminum are turned out virtu- 
ally on a handmade 
Thus the “kinks” common to 


basis. 


most new industrial operations 
are straightened out. 


sity of Anowing how to fabricate 
successfully profirably. 
Know-how 
making things, and know-how is 
just an accumulation of things- 
found-out-in-practice. Shariny 


know-how thus becomes the most 


protitable. 


is the guide tu 


devel ped 


lems of manufacturing aluminum 
chairs,aluminum barrelsand alum- 
inum gasoline tanks for aircraft 
were successfully solved; here 
that the machinery and methods 


for spot welding aluminum were 


Not only does this shop create 


Some of these products arc even taken through initial 
stages of production by making commercial runs, until the 
technical problems involved have been mastered and suffi- 
cient volume developed to make quantity production 


This shop, in effect, functions as the proving ground for 
fabrication techniques, the theories for which originated in 
our Research Laboratories. For instance, it was in this 
“clinic” that the technical prob- 


4 manufacturing procedure, and 
make it work ona production run, but it refines the process 
to assure its performance on a protitable basis. Many articles 
now commonly made in aluminum had their beginnings, 
cither in this shop or in the know-how it has developed. 
That know-how is accumulated for the benetit of manu- 
tacturers who are thinking in terms of saving weight, im- 
proving design or tinish,reducing costs,or any one of adozen 


things men look for to improve 
heir. product next year or the 
vear after. This is not a spectac- 
ular way to improve business, 
but we have found it a successful 
way. Sharing know-how is prac- 
tical cooperation which helps us 
because it helps our customers. 


| 


THE SEALOF 


“My new job will take up most of 


my time,” he says. That is why he 
is selling his two sailboats. He used 
to go sailing over the weekends, but 
with work all Saturday afternoon, 
and being on call all day Sunday— 
just in case something unforeseen 
develops in one of his 21 countries 
—he has little time for recreation. 
Mr. Duggan is married and lives 
in Georgetown. In his spare time, 
if he can find it, he likes to take 


photographs and develop them him- 
self. But most important to him 
are the few days he takes off in the 
spring to go to his mother’s farm in 
Connecticut, where he has a recla- 
mation project all of his own. Like 
the President at Hyde Park, Larry 
Duggan is reforesting wasted farm 
lands by planting pine trees on the 
eroded slopes. He plants many of 
the trees himself. 


was the greatest thrill of all. I 
never thought about the United 


- 


States Senate until I was Governor.” 

Senator Byrd harked back to his 
days when his father told him that 
the Winchester Evening Star, 
owned by the elder Byrd, was 
down to the last of its newsprint 
paper and the paper companies 
would furnish no more. The boy 
set off to Hagerstown, pleaded for 
more paper, cajoled more credit. 
Then he scurried around, collected 
old debts, secured new subscriptions. 
He did the same with advertisers— 
collecting debts, getting new busi- 
ness. Next morning he was at the 
train, paying for the first C.O.D. con- 
signment of paper, and the newspa- 
per has been prosperous ever since. 

Today Senator Byrd is on the 
sunny side of 50, has a youthful . 
complexion, is wealthy and enjoys 
life. He gets up at 6 o'clock every 
morning and takes brisk walks in 
Rock Creek Park, which his hotel 
apartment overlooks. He _ often 
walks part of the way from his 
home to the Capitol, a matter of 
miles. 


Youngest of Diplomats in Charge 
of the “Good Neighbor” Policy 


N charge of American relations 
with 21 nations at the age of 32. 
Such is the record of Laurence 
Duggan, the State Department's 
new chief of the Division of Ameri- 
can Republics, the youngest chief of 
division ever serving there. 
» This somewhat 
eboyish looking 
eEdiplomat has 
been making 
history since he 
Bentered the De- 
partment in 
£1930. He had 
been educated 
at Exeter and 
Harvard, where 
he was graduat- 
ed in 1927. His 
father was on 
the staff of the League of Na- 
tions so the youth, shortly after 
graduation, joined the Institute of 
International Education and did 
much waveling in Latin American 
countries, where his work brought 
him in touch with the Department 
of State. 

Apparently Mr. Duggan made 
good, for the Department asked him 
to join its Latin American Division 
in 1930. By 1935 he was assistant 
chief. and in October of that year, 


Laurence Duggan 


ASK 


THE 


ADVICE 


invest in America’s finest motor car 
at this year’s low prices 


"Tus year's Packard ‘Twelves and Packard Super Eights are 
beyond doubt the finest cars Packard has ever built—the finest 
motor cars America has ever seen. 


They are selling now at the lowest prices such magnificent cars 
have ever sold for. | 

But . .. we think it obvious that, in view of rising labor and 
material costs throughout industry, this year’s low prices cannot 
obtain for any certainty of time—particularly in the case of big, 
fine, luxury cars. 

That is why we feel we should remind you that nov is patently 
the most advantageous time to get in your order for your new 
Packard Twelve or Packard Super Eight. Purchasing at today’s 
low prices should give you.a very worth while bargain. .. 


So we urge you to act now—and secure at present low prices 
-the one car that offers you two lives... 
mechanical life and long enduring style life. 


PACKARD 


SIX 120 SUPER-EIGHT TWELVE 


MA.N 


extraordinarily long 


WHO OWNS ONE 


he was appointed its Chief, when he 


succeeds 


KNOWING HOW! 


SOME REASONS WHY N.B.C. 
MOST POPULAR CRACKER EVER BAKED 


There’s no accident about the 
spectacular and much-talked-of suc- 
cess of Ritz—the world’s most 
popular cracker. Its ability to meet 
the public taste so universally is 
based on essential factors recog- 
nized and brilliantly utilized by 
National Biscuit Company for years. 


Two of these factors are: 


1. Scientific control of all produc- 
tion problems. This includes labora- 
tory and other tests of ingredients 
and recipes, as well as an exact check 
on all leavening, baking, and pack- 


RITZ ARE THE 


aging processes from start to finish. 


2. Fundamental scientific research 
to find new and better baking tech- 
niques; refinements in equipment 
and processes;.and developments of 
ingredients that permit the creation 
of better products and better values. 


National Biscuit Company mar- 
kets more than 500 varieties of 
crackers and cookies under the 
N. B. C. Red Seal —the seal of per- 
fect baking. As the leader in the 
industry, it recognizes the obliga- 
tions of leadership. | 


PERFECT 
BAKING 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
CRACKER 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Lakew Uneeda Biscuit, Shredded Wheat and other favovles 
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TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


The Voice 
of Government 


The Walsh-Healey Act 


Summary of its first six months. 
Amendments proposed. The child 
labor prohibition. 


By L. METCALFE WALLING 
Administrator, Public Contracts Division, 
Department of Labor 


HE close of the first six months of operations of 
the Public Contracts Act, generally known as 
the Walsh-Healey Act, is an appropriate time to 
take stock of what has been accomplished in carry- 
ing out the essential purposes for which it was en- 
“ months’ experience shows that the Walsh- 
Healey Act has definitely justified itself in protect- 
ing both Government and legitimate business from 
the ravages of piratical competition and in setting 
an example to the country of proper and reason- 
able labor standards. 

The Act has accomplished 
several worthwhile achieve- 
ments. It is not too much to 
say that the general adoption 
of the 40-hour week in the 
steel industry ana the preven- 
tion of a possible strike are 
* ° attributable in no small de- 
~ gree to its provisions. 

Experience under the Act 
has shown that amendments 
to the law are needed to im- 
prove its administration and 
carry out its policy more ef- 
fectively. For instance, a very 
large fraction of the Government business is en- 
tirely outside the scope of the Walsh-Healey Act 
because of the high limitation of $10,000. It is 
therefore proposed to reduce this limit to $2,500 
and thus bring within the operation of the Act the 
major share of Government business, without in- 
cluding so many small contracts that the Admin- 
istration will prove disproportionately expensive to 
the result achieved. 

Other important desirable changes are— 

The inclusion of service contracts as well as sup- 
ply contracts. 

The requirement that dealers obtain a certificate 
of compliance with the labor standards of the Act 
from all manufacturers who supply for them under 
their contracts, and that manufacturers themselves 
who directly contract with the Government shall 
obtain such certificates from subcontractors. 

The direct prohibition of industrial homework on 
contracts in the law itself, rather than by adminis- 
trative regulation, as at present. 

The inclusion of violators of orders of the NLRB 
on the list of contractors who are ineligible to bid 
for a three-year period. 

The clarification of the present unsatisfactory 
child-labor prohibition, which is now 16 for boys 
and 18 for girls, so as to make it 16 for both boys 
and girls with proper safeguards for hazardous em- 
ployment up to the age of 16.... 

(From an article in the May Labor Information 
Bulletin, issued by Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor.) 


Home as an Investment 


Advantage of Federal mortgage in- 
surance to lender and borrower. 
Totals run to billions of dollars. 


By STEWART McDONALD 
Federal Housing Administrator 


HAT has been accomplished through the bil- 

lion dollars of mortgage insurance business 

passed over the Federal Housing Administration 
counter in the last two and a half years? 

The Federal Housing Administration was created 
to establish a system of mutual mortgage insurance. 
.. . Through this system people are getting better 
values than ever before, borrowers are offered terms 
they can meet, and they know before they pay down 
a nickel what those terms are, and for how long, 
and what they will have when the final account 
is settled. 

It hardly .seems necessary 
fany more to extol the virtues 
fof the single mortgage, paid 
ff on a direct monthly re- 
;duction basis. ... Bankers will 
Pee Want to join with us in all that 
—@we now do to protect them- 
ge selves and the public interest 
#--in a sound system of home 
financing. 

The insured mortgage to 
the borrower is a safer meth- 
od of financing a home, even 

though it may be harder to 
meet the initial 20 per cent cash equity, than to 
pay down only 5 or 10 per cent, finance the rest 
through second or third liens—and pay them off 
at a higher rate of interest. 

And don’t overlook the fact that within 30 to 60 
days after a man moves into his house he starts 
reducing his mortgage. Also he is paying more to 
own his house than he would have to pay for rental 
quarters—often even less—a further incentive to 
continue his payments. 

‘The period we have just passed through has 
given the amortized mortgage a good test. Of 
more than half billion dollars worth of mortgages 
insured and paying premiums, as of May 1, we 
have taken over only 24 properties after fore- 
closure. Today 9 of these have been sold.... 

Not only is the Federal Housing Administration 

reducing the hazards in home buying so as to 
make it a safe investment for the mortgage bor- 
rower, but is also giving its best efforts to surround 
that investment with particular safeguards for the 
benefit of the mortgage lender. 
, (From an address before the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association in Chicago, May 24.) 


Week 


MR. ROOSEVELT SEERSUCKER—TWO 


MORE 


VETOES AND A MESSAGE—OFF TO HYDE PARK 


Another favorable court decision. A 
summer cold and a busy week. 
Question of helium export. 


UMMER glittered over a turquoise Potomac, 
Washington prepared to don its equatorial- 
“whites” and the President looked forward to 
the quiet of his Hyde Park estate after a most 
busy week. 

Historic days, these just past, beginning with 
the Supreme Court decision giving a clean bill 
of constitutional health to the Social Securities 
Act and ending with the gay party for the press 
that yearly flavors the White House with Jack- 
sonian informality. 

It was a strange phenomenon, the Court, push- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt's latest monograph on social 
betterment (the wages and hours message) right 
out of the headlines with its own homily in 
support of the more abundant life, written into 
the 5-to-4 decision on unemployment and the 7-2 
decision on old-age pensions, 

And at the same moment the death of John 
D. Rockefeller, late prince of economic royal- 
ists, demanding wide notice in the public prints. 


PLETHORA OF NEWS It isn't often that such 
outstanding news inter- 


COMPETES FOR THE feres with the smoothly- 
MONDAY HEADLINES geared public-relations 


activities of the New Deal. And the famous 
“Roosevelt luck” usually helps on such occa- 
sions. It was widely believed, however, that the 
Supreme Court would reserve its Social Se- 
curity decision as a Parthian shot before retir- 
ing for a summer vacation. That would have 
meant a dull Monday and a fine time to launch 
the wages and hours message. 

Of course no one could foretell the course of 
the news. 

But so it happened. And, as a matter of fact, 
inquiring reporters seeking the next day to se- 
cure lengthy comment on the latest step in the 
New Deal program found that a number of 
Congressmen, usually loaded and ready to shoot 
at or for such pronouncements, hadn't even 
read the bill over, some weren't even sure 
whether printed copies were available. 

This inspite of the fact that some observers 
insisted few messages have had a warmer ap- 
plause, even members of the Republican minor- 


joining in, 


However it soon demanded attention when 
the President, who had remained in his study 


because of a slight cold, made a special trip over 


to meet the regular Tuesday gathering of the 
press. 

Incidentally, the cold was attributed to a soak- 
ing which the President suffered when he stop- 
ped off at Quantico the previous Saturday where 
the Press was holding its annual picnic. He 
arrived in time to take part in the august cere- 
mony involving Vice-President Garner and a 
ten-gallon hat. A similar headpiece had disap- 
peared at a previous outing and the Press Club 
officials had decided to make good the loss. The 
President in an open car was thoroughly 
drenched. 

Later it was suggested that if he had been 
as well treated afterward aboard his yacht “Po- 


—wiae world 


MR. GARNER GETS ONE NEW HAT—PLUS SEVERAL RAINDROPS 
President Roosevelt (right), an interested but slightly rain-sprinkled spectator at the 
“ceremony” at which Vice President Garner (center) standing on the gangplank of the 
Presidential yacht “Potomac” carefully inspects the new “Texas” hat presented to him by 


Senator Connally (left) to 


replace the one which disappeared on the last “Anchors 
Aweigh” tour of the National Press Club. 


tomac” as the picnickers aboard their craft ‘ 


(which by chance bore the same name but not 
the same brand of refreshments) he might not 
have got the snuffles. Whatever afflicted the 
heads of the press the next day it wasn’t a cold. 


NEW GOALS AHEAD At the Tuesday con- 

ference the. President 
FOR THE NEW DEAL. first read the statement 
EXPORT OF HELIUM 


of cabinet members fav- 
oring raising restrictions of the export of he- 
lium for which Dr. Eckener, zeppelin expert, 
was pleading. 

Of course the Court Bill came up. 

Cautiously, the President admitted his hap- 
piness over the regard for human rights ex- 
pressed by the Court but carefully added that 
there were many things still to be passed upon. 

Some inferred from that, that the Court bill 
would be permitted to dangle, a sword of Da- 
mocles, for some time to come. 


Child labor, wages and hours, unfair employ- — 


ment conditions; all these the President said 
were yet to be deait with, to say nothing of the 
TVA and phases of the power question and 
housing. 

When pressed to say whether the emergency 
that he had felt made necessary the court re- 
organization plan still existed he answered that 
he thought he would let the press do its own 
imagining on that subject. It did. 

It was a fairly animated gathering and no- 
body could have told that the President was in- 
disposed. Defying the rules of the air-condi- 
tioning system, the French windows of the office 
were wide open and in the silence before the 
questions began the song of birds drifted in 
from the lawn. 


COURT APPOINTMENT. Such callers as the 


President saw the next 
STILL UNDISCLOSED; dey come the White 


THE SECOND VETO yo use proper where the 


—Underwood & Underwood 


UPSTAIRS OR DOWNSTAIRS—THERE IS ALWAYS AN OFFICE FOR THE PRESIDENT 
Whether the Chief Executive works in his regular office or in his study on one of the upper 
floors, the well-planned routine of keeping tabs on the pulse of the nation continues. It was 
in the Presidential study (shown above) that many of the messages to Congress were for- 

mulated and worked out. 


r President received them in his study. Previ- 


ously Chairman James Landis, of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, called and an- 
nounced that he had agreed to stick to his job 
a little longer but said that he must quit 
within a reasonable period before he goes back 
to his Alma Mater Harvard, to become Dean of 
the Law school. Some have suggested this 
“reasonable period” might be extended still 
further if, by any chance, Mr. Landis were 
offered the opportunity of spending a few years 
of it on the Supreme Bench. 


Mention of that subject which engaged so 
much attention last week—Associate Justice 
Van Devanter’s successor—was conspicuously 
absent in White House conversations as far as 
the public was concerned. 


It wasn’t until Wednesday that the Argentine 
Peace treaties, which have been eating their 
heads off in the State Department, at last ar- 
rived at the Senate where treaties are often wont 
to tarry long before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. There were eight documents in all and 
they ranged from the “Maintenance of Peace” 
to a “Convention Concerning Artistic Exhibi- 
tions.” 


There was also the second veto of the session. 
The. first, it will be recalled, was the appropria- 
tion for the World’s Fair. The objection there 
was not merely the money but the spirit of the 
thing—it provided that the Federal Government 
should have no say as to the spending. 


The other “I-return-herewith-without-my-ap- 
proval” was “an act of relief” for an importing 
firm for customs collected by the Government. 


Like the other, it was, apparently a “pocket- 
book veto.” 


The third rejected the proposal for further 
extension of the long-elapsed grace period for 


converting war risk insurance of World War 
veterans. 


The week whirled to a 


WITH TALK OF TAX ‘10S: The final press 
conference was crowded, 


AND EARMARKS hot and full of meat. 


First there was the promise to stop tax eva- 
sions and the President cited in detail the case 
of the millionaire who incorporated his yacht, 
deposited securities to its credit and claimed 
tax exemption for the expenses of running it 
from the skipper’s pay to the cost of acquired 
barnacles. 

The Chief Executive discussed the fight of 
congressional blocs to earmark the relief fund, 
announced his national planning message for 
next week and answered a score of questions. 


A CROWDED FINISH 


Dressed in his summer seersucker suit he 
showed no signs of his reported cold. After 
the press conference he met with the Cabinet 
for an hour and then plunged into a discussion 
with Treasury officials regarding the tax eva- 
sions which, he said, ran into millions. 


In the evening was the reception to the press, 


one of the gayest, if not the most exclusive, 


social affairs of the year. 
Under skies uncertain whether to smile or 
weep the week closed and the President de- 


parted for a Memorial Day holiday at Hyde 
Park. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


The Voice 
of Business 


The Danger of Inflation 


Prime safeguard of an informed pub- 
lic. What banks can do. Evil re- 
sults of booms and panics. 


By TOM K. SMITH 
President of the American Bankers’ Association 


7. general upward movement in building ar- 
tivities and the stock market since 1932 is 
not based to any significant extent on bank loans. 
The funds upon which this activity is based are 
the result of Government borrowing. The Govern- 
ment obtained cash by sale of securities, largely 
to the banks, and it disbursed this money in relief 
and public works and all its other activities. The 
funds trickled down through the economic struc- 
ture, and the recipients ultimately deposited them 
in their bank accounts, and thereby swelled the 
total of deposits. It is upon these deposits, which 
are owned outright by their depositors, that the 
upward movement in security prices and the upturn 
in building construction are based. 


It should be observed that banks 
have little control over this upswing. 
Banks have no control over the use 
depositors make of their money, and 
cannot force restriction of the ac- 
tivity by adopting a more Stringent 
loan policy. 

By no means, however, do I wish 
my statement that banks directly 
can not control this upward move- 
ment to be taken as an indication 
that there is no possibility of con- 
trolling it, and that we are neces- 
Sarily going to have a period of drastic inflation. 
I have confidence in the views of those economists 
who hold that recent legislation has given the au- 
thorities adequate powers to control the situation, 
provided the necessary steps are taken. 


It seems to me that the danger is not that the 
regulatory powers do not exist, but rather that an 
uninformed public might prevent these powers from 
being used at the proper time. The answer to that, 
of course, is public education. 


If as bankers we have been favored with some- 
what more than average familiarity with the prin- 
ciples of money and banking, it is our responsibility 
to aid in impressing those principles upon our 
customers. Beyond any question, an informed pub- 
lic, alive to the dangers of inflation, aware that 
booms are as unhealthy as panics, and able to 
understand the significance of the complex forces 
at work in the financial system—such an informed 
public is the most effective safeguard any nation 
could have against financial difficulty. 

(From an address before District of Columbia 


Bankers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 
May 27.) ni 


Drift to State Socialism? 


Warning to all industries to adopt 
policies “Defensible as in the Public 
Interest.” Bringing Issue to Public. 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Chairman of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation and Editor of The Ratlway Age 


HE experience of the railroads, and the decisions 
in the Wagner Act cases for which railroad de- 
cisions afforded precedents, demonstrate that the 
system of private enterprise in the United States 
can be undermined and destroyed without any 
change whatever in the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion or any packing of the Court. 

The actual practice, the pres- 
ent policy of railway regulation 
is continuously confiscatory. In 
1922 the Commission specifically 
held that the railways were con- 
Stitutionally entitled to an an- 
nual return of 534 per cent. In 
the fifteen years since they have 
actually earned an average re- 
turn of 3.3 per cent. 

But make no mistake—Gov- 
ernment interference in other 
industries can reduce their net earnings and the 
prices of their stocks as much as it has those of 
the railways, and will do so if it applies similar 
policies to them. 

The real objective of railway regulation for a 
quarter of a century has been reduction of rail- 
way profits in the supposed interest of shippers on 
the one hand and railway employes on the other. 
Under the decisions in the Wagner Act cases there 
is as much Federal Government authority for 
regulating prices, wages and profits in other in- 
dustries, and there plainly is danger of its 
adoption. 7 

There is apparently but one way to meet the is- 
sue. This is for all industries, including the rail- 
roads, to adopt financial and management policies 
which are defensible as in the public interest, and 
then carry on an extensive, persistent and effective 
educational campaign to convince every class of 
the American people that private ownership and 
management of all property without undue Gov- 
ernment interference is in the interest of all 
classes. 

We are drifting rapidly toward state socialism. 
This trend began with the beginning of present 
Government policies affecting the railways, for 
which selfish and short-sighted leadership of other 
industries is largely responsible. We must first ar- 
rest the trend toward Government ownership of 
railways, which alone would make prevention of 
state socialism extremely difficult or impossible. 
There must be created a sentiment among business 
men that will condemn and prevent continuance 
of financial and monopoly policies which invite and 
often justify Government interference. 

(From an address before the National Metal 
Trades Association at Chicago, May 22). 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Senator Schwartz, 


Democrat, of Wyoming, and 


Member of the Senate 
Comittee on Military Affairs, 


answers: 


T HAS BEEN my observation that 
as the functions and particular 
needs of departments, bureaus, and 
governmental activities and projects 
become established and capable of 


intelligent forecast, the amount of 
discretion given the Executive in ex- 
penditure of appropriations is de- 
creased by Congress; and less dis- 
cretion is sought by. the executive 
branch. 

There always will be practical lim- 
itations on the ability of Congress to 
intelligently “earmark” or specify 
detailed application of funds appro- 
priated. A case in point would be 
a “relief” appropriation bill. Con- 
gress, after committee hearings and 
consideration of all related matters, 
can properly determine the sum to 
be appropriated, and earmark defin- 
ite amounts for different general 
relief activities. 

All that is a matter of public pol- 
icy and legislative judgment; but if 
Congress attempts to earmark de- 
finite sums, or give preference to 
particular relief projects within a 
definite class of projects, the effort 
degenerates into a log-rolling scram- 
ble, with, finally, a bill concerning 
the merits of which the body of Con- 
gress can have no Knowledge upon 
which to base an intelligent vote. 

I attach no significance to a com- 
parison of discretionary appropria- 
tions before and after 1933. The 
conditions are not comparable. The 
American people .understood that 
fact in 1936, and they understand it 
today. As the need for executive 
discretion abates, Congress will limit 
the discretion. Changing conditions 
give politicians opportunity to ride 


a free horse, but the changes pro- | 


FON, 
—Wide World 
SENATOR SCHWARTZ 


ceed without the free rider’s guid- 
ance. 

Federal appropriations will of ne- 
cessity increase in proportion as our 
social and economic life becomes 
more national and less local.. When 
men and corporations attain powers 
the states can not control, and when 
conditions inimical to our general 
welfare are so vast or complex that 
state and local government can not 
correct them, the national govern- 
ment must find jurisdiction and act. 
Otherwise our democracy fails. How 
this shall be done is the problem of 
all of us, inside and outside of Con- 
gress. 


Senator Logan, 


Democrat, of Kentucky, and 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, 


answers: 
N MY judgment, the discretionary 
appropriation should never be 


made except in the case of great 
emergency where Congress cannot 


The Question the Week: 


SHOULD CONGRESS CONTINUE POLICY 
TO 


OF 


of vast sums for expenditure by the President and his sub- 
ordinate executives according to their own discretion? 

The United States News on May 17 published the results of 
its research on Congress appropriations, 
1789 to 1933, including war times, appropriations that could be 
expended at the discretion of the Executive totaled $1,687,000,- 
000 while appropriations between 1933 and 1937, that could be so 
expended at executive discretion, totaled $15,428,000,000. 

In view of these facts, The United States News has asked a 
number of members of both Houses in Congress for answers to 


| | aorta is the effect of the practice of Congress appropriation 
| 


these questions: 


discretionary appropriations? 


“What do you feel are the advantages and disadvantages of 


“Do you believe the present trend of large discretionary ap- 
propriations will continue as a permanent policy, or do you think 
that Congress will revert to the principles of prior years in pre- 
scribing definitely the character and scope of appropriations for 
use of the Executive departments?” 

The answers are presented herewith: 


It found that from 


acquire the necessary information sole, advantage of such appropria- 


within a reasonable time to pre- 
scribe the character and scope of 
appropriations for use of executive 
departments. 

In my judgment, the present trend 
of large discretionary appropriations 
will not continue as a permanent 
policy, but with the passing of the 
emergency Congress will revert to 
the principles of past years in pre- 
scribing definitely the character and 
scope of appropriations. 


Senator George, 
Democrat, of Georgia, and Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, 


answers: 


ERMIT me to say that discretion- 
ary appropriation gives to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to meet promptly 
emergency conditions.- This, as I 
see it, is the primary, if not the 


tions. 

It follows that the present trend 
of large discretionary appropriations 
should not be continued as a per- 
manent policy. On the contrary, 
Congress unquestionably should re- 
turn to the practice of prior years 
in prescribing definitely the char- 
acter and scope of appropriations 
for use in Executive Departments. 


Senator Berry, 


Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Member of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 


answers: 
OU inquire: “What do you feel 
are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of discretionary appropria- 
tions?” 

My answer Is, that I should only 
approve of such in extreme emer- 
gency circumstances. 

You inguire: “Do you believe the 


"BLANK CHECKS” 


present trend of large discretionary 
appropriations will continue as a 
permanent policy, or do you think 
that Congress will revert to the prin- 
ciples of prior years in prescribing 
definitely the character and scope 
of appropriations for use of Execu- 
tive departments?” 

My answer is, that I feel that the 
Congress will restore the policy of 
prescribing definitely the character 
and scope of appropriations so that 
we might come near to the stabil- 
izing requirements attendant to good 
business. 


Senator Bailey, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


answers: 


PRESIDENT ? 


‘Rep. John Taber, 


Republican Representative from 
36th District, New York; rank- 
ing minority member of House 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 


OU have asked for my views on 

discretionary appropriations, that 
is, where Congress appropriates 
money in a lump sum and turns it 
over to the Executive to spend as he 
sees fit. 


The advantage is that the Execu- 
tive may proceed to do the things 
he wishes without let or hindrance. 
The disadvantage is that the Exec- 
utive will embark on a tremendous 
lot of ill-considered projects and 
waste probably two-thirds of it, as 
has been done in the last four years. 

The lump svm appropriation, with 
the authority of the Executive to 
allot, should only be resorted to in 
very rare cases of emergency such 
as flood or famine which require 
immediate action, and for which 
the legislative body cannot make 
proper allotment. The lump sum 
appropriation, with power to the 
Executive to allot, results in a tre- 
mendous number of government 
services at the one time and ac- 
counting and_ responsibility are 


practically destroyed. 


The liberties of the people depend 
upon the Legislature retaining its 
constitutional power to make spe- 
cific appropriations for specific ob- 
jects. Any infringment upon this 
authority wil result in the wiping 
out of the liberties of the people. 


T IS my judgment that the ex- 


penditure of public funds for re- 
lief and unemployment, WPA, PWA 
and all that sort of thing ought to be 
under a non-partisan board. If 
emergency acts were passed in haste, 
we have had time to profit by ex- 
perience. We should recognize that 
the distribution of public money is 
a source of popularity and of in- 


fluence and that such distribution 
must have political effect. In order 
that this ‘effect may be reduced to 
the minimum, every possible source 
of political influence ought to. be 
eliminated. 


I have taken the view that relief 


[Continued on Page 9.} 


Aroma is half the 


pleasure of smoking 


Chesterfield’s aroma is DIFFERENT 


«+more pleasing... you like it better. 
That’s because of the way we blend and 


balance Chesterfield’s mild ripe home-grown 
tobaccos and aromatic Turkish tobaccos .. . 


and because the Chesterfield paper is PURE 


and burns without taste or odor. 


Copyrigat 1937, Liccart & Myeas Tospacco Co, 


hestertields will 


give you MORE PLEASURE 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties... WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 
... EDDIE LE BARON'S music... ALEC 
TEMPLETON, wizard of the piano. Con- 
tinental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
one of the world’s premier chefs... 6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 


ON YOUR 
VACATION 


See America first—and in so 
doing, first see Washington, 
wonder city of our nation. 
First in Washington in modern 
luxury, you'll find the mag- 
nificent Hotel Raleigh, gath- 
ering place of smart Washing- 
tonians, who throng its gay 
restaurants and dine and 
dance in the Pall Mall Room. 
Yet surprisingly economical. 
Rooms from $3.50. 


FREE: beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Write Room No. 104. 


C. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND 
ST. W., WASHIN 
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CRAWFORD 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NOTCH 


Discriminating peuple 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch, 
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Gitizens 
Service 


Uncle Sam's Employment 
Agency for Job Seekers 


OW will the Government help an unemployed 
-crson find a job? 

The United States Employment Service is the 
arm of the Government designed to help an un- 
employed person find a job. In cooperation with 
State Employment Offices, this Service has the 
names and occupational histories of more than six 
miliion persons in its files. Although the files are 
constaniuy changing they represent the names of 


pe.sons wao have applied for jobs and who, as the — 


needs of the nation’s employers increase, may 
eventually be placed in private employment. 

The procedure in making use of this free Fed- 
eral employment service is as follows: | 

The unemployed worker should go to one of the 
Service’s 1,500 offices and branch offices located 
in the principal towns and cities of the country. 
(A list of sucn offices may be had from the United 
States Employment Service, Department of Labor 
Building, Washington, D. C.) There he will be in- 
terviewed, his occupation and trade classified, and 
a card contajning his case history will be placed 
on file. 

This card is a statement of intention on the 
worker's part that he desires work, Whenever a 
job in his line is available, he will be notified by 
the office where he registered to appear for an in- 
terview. 

The record of the Employment Service shows that 
a large proportion of its placements have been on 
government jobs—WPA, PWA—but in 1935 more 
than a million workers were placed in private jobs. 
This free service will grant a worker, who is tem- 
porarily out of work, an opportunity to make an 
application for a job with the la.gest employment 
agency in the country. 


The Naturalization Rules 
For Aliens and Minors 


is the procedure for obtaining citizenship 


papers for persons deriving citizenship through 
the naturalization of husbands or parents? 
Any person in the United States, whose husband 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


SCALING AMERICA’S WAGES AND HOURS 


CPLR 


. erweng sliding into summer is apparently the time for wage and 


hour proposals by the Federal Government. 
It was in June, 1933, that Congress passed the NRA. 


It was in May, 1935, that the Supreme Court buried the “Blue Eagle”. 
It was in May, 1937, that the Administration paved the way for an- 


other measure designed to reenact the basic tenets of the NRA. 


But even before the days of NRA’ers, S. Clay Williams, Gen. Hugh 
Johnson and Donald Richberg (left to right), Congress was giving 


thought to the shorter work week as a remedy for unemployment. 


+ 


EADERS in the move for a shorter work week and sponsors of the 

legislative measure stemming from the President’s message to 

Congress, are Senator Hugo L. Black (Dem), of Ala., (left) and Repre- 
sentative William P. Connery, Jr. (Dem), of Mass., (right). 

Ever present behind most wage and hour proposals has been the 
shadow of unemployment. On the assumption that there are 8,000,000 
unemployed now, New Deal economists, although they vary in their 
estimates, believe that several million new jobs will be created if the 
40-hour work week is enacted into law. 


ABOR’S position in regard to the new proposal reveals once more the 


cleavage between craft and industrial unionists. 


HE National Industrial Conference Board’s survey of hours per 
week worked by those employed in industry during 1936 showed 


Do you 


know 
that- 


gewoon to farmers taking part in the Agricul- 
( tural Conservation Program will be coming 
down from the Sky. The AAA has just awarded 
nineteen contracts, totaling $753,909, to thirteen 
firms for the mapping of 176,662 square miles in 
377 agricultural counties in 22 States The maps 
will be used in checking up on the farmers’ per- 
formances under the program. 


HE first special canvas of the automobile trailer 
industry in the United States made by the 
Census Bureau reveals factory sales in 1936 totaled 
53,646. These house-on-wheel units sold through 
357 manufacturers had an f.o.b. value of $27,- 
421,763. 
x 


6¢(’HEEPSKINS” are protection against the relief 
wolf. A survey made by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers reveals owners of college diplo- 
mas not only have sixteen times better chance of 
getting a well paid job but that their danger of 
landing on relief rolls is less than 1 per cent. 


MERICAN steel workers in one and one-half hours 
can earn eriough to fill a market basket with a 
dozen eggs, a pound of bacon, a loaf of bread, a 
bottle of milk, and other items; while it takes the 
English worker three and three-quarter hours, the 
German worker seven hours and the Belgian worker 
fourteen hours to accomplish the same thing. 


AILURE to “Stop, Look and Listen” caused 1,789 
deaths at grade crossings in 1936, an incréase 
of more than 100 over thé 1935 toll. Greatest num- 
ber of accidents last year occurred betwéen 11 p. m. 
and midnight; in 1935 the most dangerous hour 
was between 6 p. m. and 7p. m. Last year there 
were 2,360 accidents caused by motor vehicles struck 
by trains but there were 1,432 accidents as a re- 
sult of motor vehicles running into the side of 
trains. 


x ® 


HERE is nothing more secret now than a Navy 

radio message. A new radio device perfected 

by a late naval commander and collaborator, for 

which the Congress will probably pay $15,000, makes 

it possible for the Navy to send code messages over 
the ether with the utmost safety. 


The A. F. of L., under the guidance of William Green (seated, left), - 
favors minimum wages for women and children—but not for everybody. 
The CIO, under the guidance of John L. Lewis (seated, right), favors 


that the work week averaged some 35 hours. Despite that apparent 
reduction there are still millions of workers unable to secure jobs. 
According to a repott of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 


or parents have become naturalized citizens, is en- 
i titled to citizenship upon reaching 21 years of age. 
By following the procedure outlined below, such a 
person will secure a certificate granting him all 


* 


E United States can match the rest of the world 
telephone for telephone. The Department of 


privileges of any other citizen. 

First—An application blank should be secured 
from a field office (or the central office in Wash- 
ington) of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, or from the clerk of a court which handles 
naturalization cases. There is no charge for this 
blank. It should be filled out carefully and re- 
turned to the issuing office. 

Second.—With this blank there should be sub- 
mitted two signed photographs of the applicant, a 
money order for $5 payable to the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, and tne birth cer- 
tificate or record of marriage proving the validity 


minimum wages for everybody. 


The American Institute of Public Opinion’s poll on shorter hours 
of labor showed a majority in favor of the shorter work week with no 


lowering of wage scales. 


there has been an increase of 27 per cent in the average workingman’s 
output since 1929. In other words, with the depression out of the 
picture entirely, there is now one less job for every five workers in the 
United States, assuming the same output. 


Commerce reports there are 35,028,682 telephones in 
service throughout the world of which this country 
accounts for 17,423,871. 


E “dollar down, dollar a week” type of retail 

buying is sétting new records. A survey of 
“prosperity goods” buying (furs, luggage, jewelry, 
household furniture, etc.) by a midwest insurance 
company shows time sales were 6.7 per cent of total 
department store trade in 1929, hit the depression 
low of 5.95 per cent in 1932, rebounded to a new 
high record of 9.3 per cent in 1936 and are cur- 


Third.—Upon notice trom the field office of the 

for an examination. This is a routine inquiry into 

the individual’s record, and upon its completion, 

the certificate of citizenship will be mailed to the 

applicant. 


HE annual harvest of oysters in the United States 
in recent years has amounted to about 11,700,-. 

000 bushels, valued at $5,000,000 to the fishermen, 
according to the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 
This quantity yields about 63,000,000 pounds of food. 


LEASE—the first of its kind in American munic- 
: ipal and Federal Government history—will make 
it possible for the New York City Housing Authority 
to take over the operation of the Public Works 
Administration’s $4,219,000 Harlem River low- 
rent housing project. The Authority will pay the 
Federal Government $69,062 in monthly install- 
ments during the first year of the agreement. 


x 
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T WAS the NRA that tried to point the way to standards for work 
with its legislation for the abolition of child labor, the shorter work 
week and the adjusted wage scale. 

The employment of women and children in industry has also played 
its part in the present Administration’s drive for wage and hour legis- 
lation. Although the Supreme Court has now upheld minimum wage 
laws for women as they appear under State jurisdiction, the Federal 


Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


RE the employes of a State Bank subject to the 

provisions of the Security Act? 

The answer depends on conditions in each case, 
particularly whether the bank is formea to act as 
the financial agent of its state. There are cer- 
tain broad general rules that may solve a few un- 
certainties. 


QN* outstanding difference between the new proposal and the NRA 
is to be found in the employment activities covered by both. 

Only business which is interstate or has direct interstate repercus- 

sions is covered in the new wage and hour proposal. Under the NRA 


almost all business, with the exception of farming, whether local or 
interstate, was covered. 


1—A state bank which is a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is considered to be an instru- 
mentality of the United States, and is not subject 
to the taxes under the Act. 

2. The Bank of North Dakota, because it was 
established as a fiscal agent of the State, is ex- 
empted as an “instrumentality of a state.” 

3.—State banks, unless there is a provision in their 
State banking laws making them state agencies, 
are subject to the provisions of the Act. 


* 


Afé “piecework employes” of a corporation who 
work at home excused from the taxes under 
the Act? 

The fact that employes of a corporation, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, work in 
their homes on a piece work basis is immaterial in 
considering their eligibility under the Act. So long 
as the relation of employer and employee is main- 
tained, the tax applies and the employer must de- 
duct the employe’s tax from the wage paid on the 
piece work basis. 


* 


War use can be made of employee identification 
cards? 

The only use to be made of these cards is for 
identification purposes under the Act. The Social 
Security Board has received complaints that these 
¢gards are being used for identification in cashing 
checks, a practice which it condemns. In July, the 
Board states, these account numbers will be used 
when employers report their wage reccrds, and the 
Wages reported will be credited to the account num- 
ber and not the individual’s name. 


child-labor amendment has made slow progress. Its purpose would 


be largely accomplished under the new wage and hour proposal. 


er %, 


sage of State minimum wage and hours of work laws. 


Under the NRA there was no specific mention of child labor regu- 
lation. Operating as it did under hundreds of codes, varying widely, 
definitions of labor standards were vague. Under the NRA the indus- 
tries themselves drafted the codes. Under the new proposal the mak- 


ing of laws and their enforcement will be stipulated by Government. 


—Photos, Underwood and Underwood, Wide World, Women's Bureau. PWA 


| cae reat if it is to come at all, for the great army of workers 
in local businesses, will probably have to come through the pas- 


On the basis of the 1930 census listing of 38,000,000 non-agricultural 
workers it would appear that the new wage and hour bill would ex- 
clude a large percentage, millions being in purely local industries. 


r BRIEF here is what the new proposal seeks to accomplish: 

To bar from interstate commerce the products of children under 
16 and workers subjected to “oppressive” wage and hour conditions. 

To prohibit the board from setting up minimum wages of more than 
50 cents per hour—or an annual wage in excess of $1,200. 

To permit the board to leave the determination of wages and hours 
to collective bargaining (above) in any industry in which it felt such 
bargaining facilities are adequate. 


Derek Fox. 


AST year more than one million cases of eggs 

4 were inspected by Government graders at coun- 
try points and terminal markets. The official grade 
stamp shows not only the grade and size of the 
eggs, but also the date the eggs were graded. In 
most States the extra cost of this service is less 
than 2% cents per case. 


x * 


ELIUM when mixed with oxygen has been found 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Public Health 
Service to be helpful in alleviating caisson disease 
(bends) following decompression of divers and 
others forced to work in “atmospheres” of rela- 
tively high pressure. It has also been used with 
some degree of success in the treatment of asthma 
and tuberculosis. 


x~* * 


HE nation’s “sweet tooth” is growing larger. 

Confectionery and chocolate products sales for 

the first four months of 1937 amounted to $84,500,- 

000, compared with $76,500,000 for the correspond- 

ing months of 1936, according to reports for each 

year from 295 firms made public by the Commerce 
Department. 

x * 


MERICAN-bred Angora goats are wanted in Co- 
lombia; bathroom scales are inquired for from 
Czechoslovakia; Canada wants to buy granulated 
corn husks for cleaning furs; American-made fish- 
ing poles, reels, and lines for deep-fishing are 
wanted in the Belgian Congo. These are but a few 
of the foreign trade opportunities received by the 
Commerce Department from American trade envoys 
abroad. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Question of the Week 


By SENATOR BAILEY 
Democrat, of North Carolina 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


is a primarily local problem, that it 
ought to be administered locally and 
that the responsibility primarily 
rests upon the States, counties, 
towns and cities. I du not think the 
Federal Government should aid ex- 
cept in a limited way and then only 
where the necessity is clear. 
not subscribe to the current theory 
of distributing relief money in order 
to distribute wealth. 

Surely relief money ought to be 
distributed without any possiblity 
of the distribution affecting legis- 
lation. Administrator Hopkins’ radio 
address, in his capacity as Relief 
Administrator, urging the people to 
support the demand for six addi- 
tional Justices of the Supreme Court 
is a wretched instance, but it does 
not stand alone. 

We should frankly recognize that 
the distribution of billions of dollars 
will have political consequences of 
the gravest character unless every 
possible step is taken to divorce the 
distribution from politics. 

It is the duty of Congress to 
appropriate money and it ought to 
designate the objects of the appro- 
priation as definitely as possible. 
Where discretion is to be exercised, 
it should be exercised under the 
supervision of a non-partisan 
board. 


Senator Walsh, 


Democrat, of Massachusetts, and 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
.mittee on Naval Affairs, 


answers: 


HILE I think there have been 

some advantages during the de- 
pression, of discretionary appropria- 
tions, it is my opinion that the dis- 
advantages are in the preponder- 
ance. 


et is my opinion that the present | 


trend of large discretionary appro- 
piations will not be continued as a 
permanent policy and that Congress 
will soon revert to the principles of 
prior years in prescribing definitely 
the character and scope of appro- 
priations for use of the Executive 
Departments of the Government. 
Not to return to this policy, in my 
opinion, would be most unfortunate. 


I do | 


‘Senator Bridges, 


Republican, of New Hampshire, 
Member of Senate Committee on 


Appropriations, 

answers: 
FEEL that the advantages of dis- 
cretionary appropriations are 


history has shown that such ap- 
propriations have been for the most 
part wartime measures, for terri- 
torial expansion or foreign service 
expenses. I feel that no one will 
question the advisability of this 
method in wartime. The speed with 
which transactions must be con- 
summated, the secrecy necessarily 
attached to government activities, 
the unification of resources so that 
the execution of war by the nation 
be as economical and swift as pos- 
sible, made so by the use of Ad- 
ministration boards and agencies, 
necessitates the placing of huge 
sums in the hands and at the dis- 
posal of the President. 

These discretionary appropriations 
should be limited to the uses that 
have been made of them in the past. 
Territorial expansion is certainly 
not in the mind of the nation. Our 
foreign affairs are in such a state 
that we have no need of huge sums, 
secretly used to facilitate advantage- 
+ ous treaties or trade agreements. 
Wartime, or any emergency of equal 
dignity, such as civil emergency of 
great magnitude, should be the only 
period in which the Chicf Executive 
should be given these vast sums 
without an earmark. 

The disadvantages of discretion- 
ary appropriations are manifold. In 
the first plece they tend to saddle 
the country with a vast bureaucracy 
responsible only to the Administra- 
tion. This naturally leads to fa- 
voritism and a vicious use of patron- 
age. Regardless of which party is 
in power, there can be no defence to 
the expending of money, money 
which is the money of the whole 
people, in the building of a great 
partisan machine. No matter how 
honest may be the intentions of a 
Chief Executive or any of his sub- 
ordinates, the temptation to use 
the funds intrusted in ways useful 
to furthering a particular organiza- 
tion and Keeping it in power, is ever 
present. 

As has been pointed out, the sums 
allocated to President Roosevelt 


a. 


distinctly limited in scope. Our past . 


from 1933-1937 amount to nearly 
fifteen and a half billion dollars. 
The amount so allocated in our en- 
tire history from 1789-1933, a period 
which included six wars, great terri- 
torial expansion and involved for- 
eign affairs, was approximately one 
billion and a hali dollars. In 1933 
the first discretionary appropria- 
tions were for the Emergency Con- 
servation Act and the NRA Emer- 
gency was said to be the sole reason 
for departure from the normal in 
making appropriations. But appeals 
are still being made for more funds. 
What is the emergency? Are we to be 
in a continual state of emergency? 
That certainly is a disadvantage to 
this method of allocating public 
funds. It encourages perpetuating 
emergencies. 

I do not think the present trend 
will continue as a permanent policy. 
Rumblings of discontent are already 
being heard in both Senate and 
House. There is a strong demand 
being made to earmark all or a large 


part of the present demands for 
more billions made by the President. 
The fear that authority to guide 
money into the channels of relief 
will be used to gain a political whip 
with which to threaten members 
of Congress, who happen to dis- 
agree with the Administration on 
important issues, is ever present. 
True relief does not demand recipro- 
cation in the form of political hu- 
mility. 

The time is rapidly approaching 
when Congress should, and I believe 
will, revert to the principles of the 
past, and limit these appropriations 
to times of definite and definable 
periods of emergency. The change 
will, no doubt, be gradual but we 
shall see more and more of these 
Presidential funds acquiring ear- 
marks. At least the demand will be 
made for an executive accounting. 
Such accounting would have to bear 
the light of public scrutiny and that 
might remedy some of the dangers 
of the present system. 


Would the President’s Court Plan 


Fix Number of Justices at 14?) 


SYMPOSIUM of views of a number of Senators was published in the 
J United States News in the issue of May 24 in answer to the questions: 
‘Do you understand that should the President's court bill pass, the 


Supre.ne Court will consist of 14 members? 


g:ze of the court at 14?” 


Do you favor fixing the 


Replics from Senators received too late to be included last week follow: 
+ 


Senator Adams, 


Democrat, of Colorado, Chairman 
of Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, 


answers: 


AM in receipt of your letter in 
which you ask the following ques- 
tion: | 
“Do you understand that Jus- 
tice Van Devanter’s resignation 
means in event the President’s court 
bill passes that the Supreme Court 
will consist of fourteen members?” 
It is impossible to answer your 
question definitely. If the Presi- 
dent’s Court bill should become a 
law June 2, after Justice Van De- 
vanter’s resignation becomes ef- 
fective, with the present member- 
ship of the Court, the President 
could appoint five judges in addition 
to filling the vacancy to be caused 
by the resignation of Justice Van 
Devanter, so the total membership 
of the Court would be fourteen. 
However, whenever another mem- 
ber of the Court reached the age of 
seventy without retiring the Presi- 
dent could appoint an additional 


FOR VITAL ENGINE -PROTECTION! 


AUNCHED SEPT. 26, 1934...christened “Queen Mary”...she put to sea 
on her maiden voyage, May 27th, last year. Four trips later she 


won the right to the coveted Blue 


Ribbon for speed supremacy! 


What has this to do with your car? Just this: Every North Atlantic 
record-breaker has been lubricated by the makers of Mobiloil. Which 
just about makes Mobiloil the world’s Blue Ribbon oil, doesn’t it? 


It does. Use Mobiloil in your car...and you’ll have the best. 


MOBILOIL*»> MOBILGAS| 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


AND SHE RELIES ON THE MAKERS OF MOBILOIL 


member and increase the number 
to fifteen. Thereafter the number 
of the Court would be permanently 
set at fifteen, in the absence of 
further Congressional action. 


Senator Bailey, 


Democrat, of North Carolina, 
Chairman of Senate 
Committee on Claims,. 


answers: 


N ANSWER to your first question, 
in event the President’s Court 
Bill should pass, even though Mr. 
Justice Van Devanter has resigned, 
the Court might consist of fifteen 
members if the President should ap- 
point someone more than seventy 
years and six months old. Other- 
wise the Court would consist of 
fourteen members at the will of the 
President. But the President’s 
Court Bill will not pass. Advocates 
of the bil! are now asking for a 
compromise and indicating that they 
would be satisfied with a compro- 
mise. In seeking a compromise they 
are abandoning the bill. 


In answer to your second question, 
I do not favor fixing the size of the 
Court at fourteen. I am in favor of 
fixing the number of Justices at 
nine and I would be unwilling to 
support any change under the ex- 
isting conditions. At some future 
time, profiting by recent experience, 
I would favor an amendment fixing 
the number of Justices in the Con- 
stitution. 


I may remark that the power of 
Congress to determine the number 
of Justices was never intended to 
give the Congress power to influ- 
ence the decisions of the Court, and 
when this controversy shall have 
been settled, I hope that the exer- 
cise of the power for such a pur- 
pose will never again be attempted. 


Senator Berry, 


Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Member of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, 


answers: 


HE record dealing with the 
President’s judiciary program 
has already been made by me. That 
record is that I favored the Presi- 
dent’s plan and I have no reason to 
change my grounds. 
I shall support the bill as sub- 
mitted by the President. 


Senator Andrews, 


Democrat, of Florida, and 
Member of the Senate Committee 
On Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 
(Through Roy Schroder, Secretary to 
the Senator, who is now in Florida.) 
HILE I am not privileged to di- 
vulge the Senator’s thoughts 
on the question whether there 
should be fourteen members on the 
Supreme Court, I am at liberty to 
say he favors representation on this 
body from each of the ten United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeal, 
with a Chief Justice being selected 
from the country at large. 


Senator Gillette, 


Democrat, of lowa, Member of 
the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, 


answers: 


N MY opinion, the President’s 
Court bill would limit the Su- 
preme Court to fourteen members, 


if passed as the situation would be 
after Judge Van Devanter’s resig- 
nation. But this limitation would 
be removed, of course, by a future 
change in conditions because of 
other Justices coming within the 
rule of the proposed Act by reason 
of increased age. 

You inquire as to whether I favor 
fixing the size of the Court at four- 
teen. I do not conceive that the 
size of the Court is, or has been, a 
Subject for decision In these dis- 
cussions. The size of the Court for 
efficient action and service is an 
entirely different question from the 
all-important proposition of creat- 
ing @ vacancy of any number for 
the express purpose of filling that 
vacancy to secure a certain trend 
or line of decision. 


Senator Townsend, 


Republican, of Delaware, 
Member of Senate Committee on 
Appropriations 


answers: 


|‘ REPLY to your inquiry of May 
19, permit me to state that I have 
read or heard nothing which would 
indicate that there exists any ne- 
cessity or wisdom in making any 
change in the number of justices 
comprising the Supreme Court; in- 


deed, I believe a larger number 
would be unwieidly and that work 
would be delayed, rather than ex- 
pedited. 


Senator Walsh, 


Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
Chairman of Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee 


answers: 


ITH reference to your letter of 
May 19th, I am opposed to in- 
creasing the size of the United 
States Supreme Court beyond nine 
members. 


Senator Steiwer, 


Republican, of Oregon, Minority 
Member of Senate Committee 
on judiciary, 


answers: 


peppy your letter of May 19 
in which you refer to Justice 
Van Devanter’s resignation,” I advise 
that it is my understanding that the 
Justice has announced that he will 
retire. 

This, of course, is only a techni- 
cal difference. If the President’s bill 
is enacted, it will apply to the Su- 


preme Court with respect only to 
Justices who are past 70 years of 
age. If Justice Van Devanter’s place 
is filled by the appointment of a 
man under 70, that would mean that 
the President would have one less 
additional appointment to make 
than was originally contemplated. 


It does not mean, however, that 
the Supreme Court will necessarily 
consist of fourteen members. Other 
Justices over 70 may retire, either 
before or after the enactment of 
the measure. In that case the Presi- 
dent would appoint their successors 
but would not thus enlarge the 
Court. 


As I regard the President’s bill, the 
Court, under the provisions of the 
bill, conceivably may consist of any 
number of Justices between nine 
and fifteen inclusive. This number 
would not depend on the judgment 
of Congress nor upon the judgment 
of the President. It would not be 
determined by the Court but would 
be determined by the desires of the 
individual members of the Court 
who are past 70 years of age. 

If there is any virtue in having a 
Supreme Court of any fixed number, 
the President’s bill falls wide of its 
mark. 

Answering your question concern- 
ing my views on the size of the 
Court, I see no advantage in a Su- 
preme Court of more than nine 
members. 


ONCE YOU LEARN .. . YOU NEVER FORGET 


For a summer drink try a Rye 
Collins. And make it with smooth, 
rich. robust Old Overholt. You 
can use less of this sturdy rye and 
the full-bodied flavor still 
comes through. Try Old 
Overholt—rugged for mascu- 
line taste—different as day 
and night. Once you learn 
youll never forget. 


in a hundred owned a horse and 


1936 - Three famil 


es out of 


More Goecds for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 
four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to bring 
better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs, to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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10 The United States News 


SOCIAL SECURITY DECISION: WHAT EDITORS SAY 


+ ‘ decisions is that when there is conflict the rights | 
&} of the States will have to give way. Carried to Well. Which Is 
the ends the dissenting justices evidently had 
 paiae age of the Supreme Court upholding in view, that would mean a drastic change in our — 
the Social Security Act is interpreted by 87 theory of government.” Wh t th Ed it " 
Cartoonist. Elderman in the Washington Post per cent of commenting “As a result of the tribunal's decision,” thinks a e ors 
Babes in the Woods ceptance by the court majority of a new attitude the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), “Con- A S : b 
based on the application of the welfare clause of gress should take steps to change some of the | | re aying A out: 
the Constitution to the question of taxation. hurriedly enacted provisions of the Act. The 
Editorial Comment oe ees SS ee building up of a surplus of $45,000,000,000 1. Federal Wage Regulation 
' the court has shown no change, but has found raises the bugaboo of a Frankenstein. What aie 
Pro and Con on: constitutional authority for Federal action in a temptation it will be for Congress to approve | *. ie ie Steel Industry 
/ 4 field too great for State action. aii vast appropriations from the revenues raised | 
Of all comments from editors 58 per cent ho under the Social Security Act and create aneven | 
1. The Latest Farm Bill that the decision removes all justification for more dangerous public ae then now exists.” | 3. The Federal | Pay Rolls 
imate the President's campaign to enlarge the court. “The validation of the provisions of this Act,” | | | 
2. Future of the ¢ Chain Store | According to 35 ig cent of the newspapers, the advises the Providence Journal (Ind.), “renders gece iat Ga Gale: ae Gee 
Security Act, while legally upheld, has so many peculiarly necessary a deep popular interest in | waoes and maximum hours of labor is criticized 
J. The Atlantic A Air Race defects that it must be drastically amended, if it the management of the funds collected... . _ by 83 per cent of commenting newspapers, largely 
is to work successfully. The public should exercise a genuine and con- | because of the belief that the industrial system is 
HE farm bill, now ue la ts aa EFFORTS AT SOCIAL “These decisions do not tinuing interest in administration of the fund.” | eo for the application of such legis- 
the Farm Bureau Feaera- | 
. 7h Galati: aaa of the strictest WELFARE MAY NOW Paboniis Beha) na Cartoonist Summers in the Cleveland News EFFECT. IF ANY. OF “It is pertinent to ask,” In support of the plan, it is argued that the pub- 
sort by 86 per cent of commenting alnigecane FIND CLEARER ROAD Bulletin (Rep.), ‘‘that Finale PRESIDENT’S COURT states the Springfield lic has become educated Lo cooperation with such 
price revel for farm products is | every act of Congress. But it does mean that reunite the Democratic Party by withdrawing PROGR (Dem.), “whether | of lech at alled 
a commendable purpose which will be promoted by | the Court has definitely fixed the ‘Go’ sign for | the proposal which has so deeply and so bit- | rulings would have been made but tor _peseseate In the opposition it is declared that increased 
all legislation in the national interest not plainly terly divided it.” upon the tribunal by Roosevelt's court of production will raise the cost of living and 
the parity level. Constitution or in manifest violation of the re- GREAT IMPETUS TO the Wall Street Journal, n declaring that nationa an ate govern Sevheinint of cath & lam would be Gal oleh Soe 
Objectors argue that such plans would be costly | served rights of the States.” “only entered upon the | ments have power to deal with unemployment possible; that in various parts of the country un- 
and that there is poor policy in drastic control of | “Quite possibly,” suggests the Richmond SOCIAL SECURITY evolution of our social | and aid for the aged, the court wanders far | ysual changes would be necessary to meet the re- 
crops, to be applied when reserves become so large | news Leader (Dem.), “a majority of the Su- | security system as it is to be. The decision | afield from the strict interpretations of law that | quirements of such a federal statute. 
— Sauk alee thas i ae inne nil . preme Court is willing to move on in its defini- . means that the process may: continue, uninter- ruled out the NRA. It is plain that a new lib- | ; Many argue that the attempt at such social regu- 
farmer to the status of a creature of bureaucracy, | tion of the ‘general welfare. Whether this will rupted by any necessity arising out of tederal- eralism has developed within the court, and one | trae 1 ae until individual states have op- 
that the money provided is out of harmony with | mean any curtailment of those rights which the ism, to go back to the beginning and build on | can be pardoned for assuming that demands for ie cacaiie ce ea ae Bs ae 
present economy efforts, that the bill makes nO | tates still have the vitality to defend against | some different basis of authority.” a ‘shakeup’ had something to do with the . ee 
pretense of conforming with Supreme Court rul- | ¢ootralizing influence is one of the great ques- “The thought that will be uppermost in the | changed condition.” | 
a oe tions of this ion.” minds of many,” states the Indianapolis Star “The conviction is inescapable,” comments | 
initiative would be destroyed, under provisions generation. pable, | 
It is pointed out by the New York Times (Rep.), “was raised by Justice Butler in his the Hartford Times (Dem.), “that the pressure | The CIO Ss Steel Victory 
(Dem). “it is under the ‘general welfare’ clause dissent. If, he said, it is a proper function of of public opinion provoked by the President's | 
of the Constitution, unchanged since 1787, that | the Federal Government to use the ‘tax and | assault upon the faultiness of many Supreme | a ws print es bag “<-% pec esta 
the power of Congress to enact a Social Secur- | credit’ device, as indicated in the majority opin- | Court decisions against New, Deal legislation to emmies them in peel sahiatinian % Gath 
ity Law has now been upheld, a century and a ion, it may be effective in other ways to exert has had concrete effect in leading to the decis- sidered by 54 per cent of commenting newspapers 
half later.” control ‘for any purpose within the realm of ions registered. ..-. These decisions .. . open 
That paper concludes with the advice that State power.” wide gateways which seemed closed by the de- 


“President Roosevelt now has an opportunity to “The inference that might’be drawn from the | cisions that defeated the NRA and the AAA.” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


4, 


Cartoonist Jensen in the Chicago Daily Naws Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + conference with State officials, some of * Ford Workers’ Wages * as you have the most authoritative re- 
Latest in Haberdashery from Europe ment and suggestion are invited. those officials are quoted in the press as fs ae He om een og sume of national events, in cogent, read- 
y P Those not intended for publication, saying, “The President is very much hurt at yg Phage peter wd able form, divorced from political or 

and those to which writers desire to by the opposition of our Senator Van al tee -clapitene ssh agit hey partisan prejudice. The public have 


jected his workers to low wages, the un- 
bearable speed-up and the most vicious 
spy system in the industry.” Mr. Mar- 
tin lost his opportunity of making him- 


, have only their initials attached if 
which make it possible for crop restrictions to be published, should be so marked. Even 


ordered, even down to the single farmer. if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 


needed for a long time such a medium 
of information coming from the nation’s 
capital. JAMES DEVINE. 


Nuys to his Supreme Court bill.” The 
information is also given out that the 
present Democratic machine will oppose 


given, the Senator’s reelection on account of his ter Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ch S p Rings and Rubber Stamps was not elected on any issue pledging his this fact 
| Sir:—It is well to be reminded of what arty to any attempt to “pack” the Su- : ” 6 . ‘ - _ 
ain tore ro ems Rep. Frank Hancock (Dem), of North tied Bsn 4 Any cath an the Demo- Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. -_ oi — 7 Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 
: “ee eee Carolina, was quoted as saying in the cratic machine to put the Senator on ir:—The greatest drawback to for- Picketing ! 
OUISIANA’S chain Store tax, upheld by the House of Representatives: “I am tired estry work is the ever-present danger 
~~ Supreme Court, will be copied in many States | of being led by a ring in my nose; I am this bill will be the best assurance of his of Torest fires. ... . 
; in the judgment of most newspaper commentators. all for the Administration, and I am even reelection. He will be supported by the In Defense of Labor We have millions of acres in forest ! : } : 
And such laws generally adopted will spell the end willing to be called a ‘rubber-stamp,’ rank and file of the citizens without re- Sir:—The writer of a recent Yeas and land and no fire breaks, to stop any fire | - nevenes ging eva llne oe ae worse. n 
of the chain store according to 55 per cent of such but, by God, I can't see why we have gard to party.‘ Even the astute Mr. Nays letter from Missoula, Mont., has that may start. My proposition is to | the Judgment of 46 per cent, this action will sll 
commentators. However, 45 per cent of the editors to embalm our minds.” Farley will not be able to defeat him. - a low opinion of strikers. Certainly this cut up these large areas into forest tracts | @uce discord in the future, because of the failure 
believe that the chain store will survive by virtue We can now see plainly, in connection The Democratic Party is not now man has been misinformed or just has of a thousand acres or less by laying | Of some un-on men to join in harmony with the 
of greater efficiency; that the extra costs will be with the Supreme Court issue, ‘rings, and never has been committed to no respect for the laboring class of out strips 40 rods wide and allowing Lewis organization, 
PR Bas ea of the prediction that many States carry a supply. ROBT. N. CARSON. misrepresenting that party. or planned to destroy the property of an and cultivate the ground. If a tract 40 a vend —_ _ — bon Ra 
ikely to support a campaign to penalize big- Davenport, Ia. Muncie, Ind. FRANCIS A. SHAW. employer or employers... . . Reason and rods wide were cultivated it would stop SDE A AE, Sey ED. OENCes COs 
ness, it is pointed out that 20 States levy taxes ii dik sa & reasonable requests are always first con- any ordinary fire from jumping over.... | ODtained what they desired without leaving their 
against this type of store, and more than 150 such siderations or have been so in all my ex- As it is now the Government spends work. 
tax measures have been considered in this year’s Registering Public Opinion Rights of the Individual periences. millions of dollars fighting forest fires In favor of the action it is argued that the pres- 
legislative bodies. Sir:—We might with profit consider Sir:—It has been the theory of gov- I would like to say, in my opinion, while millions more are lost in timber tige gained by the C. I. O. is likely to influence em- 
It is held that an inevitable result of the perma- effecting a uniform method of defi- ernment that the weak are protected our President by far is the greatest burned. C. E. KITTINGER. ployes at other plants in the direction of support 
nent approval of this law would be a reorganization nitely ascertaining public opinion anent against the strong, yet there is consid- man who ever lived and I'm for him 100 Missoula, Mont. for the industrial union. 
of the corporate structure of large chain systems. amendment of the Constitution, if not erable agitation for law to protect col- cinaaag A GEORGIA VOTER. Opposition to the result of the poll is based on the 
little for alton, Ga. belief that the union will make demands unau- 
OSSi rou rm registra- aws to protect individual bargaining. 
tion registrant could at any time The individual is deterred 8 Favors Anti-Lynching Law 
Air Racin A O file a ves or no answer to any amend- gaining for work by the strong arm, yet ) , a Sir:—Voluntary abandonment of mob snop an 1e check-off. 
g cross ceans ment proposed in manner provided, or it is his right. Why not protect the Presidential Fishing violence will follow the enactment date 
; cast a secret ballot at the next general individual? G. B. CLEVELAND. Siv:—Had F. D. R. on his fishing trip of an anti-lynching measure, which will 
BJECTION raised by the Department of Com- election. Mobile, Ala. | caught as many tarpon as he caught prove more useful possibly in its imme- 
merce, and the State Department, to the New It might even-be feasible to connect | suckers last November, it would have diate moral effect than ever in che kgal The Federal Pay Roll 
York-Paris air race proposed by French interes's, social security registration with such ref- set | taken a fleet of boats to take them to effect. . 
\S indorsed by 78 per cent of commenting news- erendum registration. Alt any rate, po- Praice for vo" shore and a long train of cars to take Such a law cannot sustain any source LL commenting newspapers make vigorous pro- 
papers. litical security is quite as important as FStSS TOF OV. MIUIPAY Laem to Washington, But it takes dif- of danger to the country. It would be in tests against the swollen payroll of the Federal 
Refusal to issue licenses to pilots who proposed to social security, and without the former _Sr:—In reading the recent letter in ferent bait to catch tarpon—they will substantial accord with the letter and echt The Civil Service Commission in its 
enter the race is held by supporters of the official the latter means absolutely nothing. Yeas and Nays from a Flint woman, I not swallow John Lewises, Jim Farley's the spirit of the whole body of laws ot pow wat sie tama aemeibehaiy SORA 
order to have been justified bn aedaction to-ausale There certainly is within the Consti- wonder . her husband is working for fake promises, nor wads of money... . the nation, as those laws guarantee the This did bj toda the lesislative, judicial poe 
tunt flying and because of the danger to entrante tution ample means for intelligent con- 40 cents an hour or even 50 cents and I am in my 86th year, and in all my life rights of all citizens and forbid abridg- a ’ not inciude the 1eg AVE, 
vho might not be qualified. sideration of and amendment to the paying $30 to $40 a month nd rent and there has never been as many fool ex- ing the privileges or immunities of citi- mil itary branches, 
It is r lled : cage Constitution by the people themselves, paying gas, light, fuel, insurance and periments tried as during this Adminis- zens of the Unted States, also the depri- It is argued that not more than 50 per cent of 
ecalled by some editors that an air race and since the matter is in discussion besides the eats for a family of from 2 to tration. CHARLES THORP. vation of life, liberty or property without the jobs are under the civil service, and that ap- 
rom California to Hawaii cost several lives and the best in our present-day statesman- 12. ... New Port Richey, Fla. due process of law, or denial to any per- pointive and non-civil service positions have in- 
hat a free-for-all race is a bid to reckless flying. ship should devote itself to a permanent I am sure she would not talk the way son of the equal protection of the law. ... creased more than 200 per cent in recent years. ~ 
It is argued by others that the general public is and sound solution, she did if Gov. Murphy had ordered the xk * The opposition to this bill should be This evokes general criticism against patronage 
10t frightened by accidents to stunt flyers and that Jamestown, N. Y. LESLIE A. PRICE. State troops to shoot down the poor ; resented as unfair and immoral. in the press “ 
in Oceanic race would have no effect on the develop- laborer. ... As it was the Governor set- Birthday Greetings Lynching is a grave problem and the As to sieicabacs the propositions most generally 
nent of a commercial service. What affects the tled the trouble without bloodshed; and Sir:—As one of your 78,000 subscribers, only possible and effective solution set forth mmenting is that 
ublic, they argue, are unexplained accidents in = we will continue to have strikes as long permit me to congratulate you on your against it is a Federal anti-lynch law... in © bi pegs ‘eS . i Pea 
p ccidents i Political Reprisals h ‘ter should be sh h the newly established agencies, which have grown 
7ommercial flying, possibly the result of lack of | Ss a man can't get wages enough to fourth anniversary. our orts have No quartet ould be shown those who ld b 
oper inspection of planes and equipment -—A few days ago, after a brief Keep his family. MRS. C. L. F. proven a God-send to the intelligent make it possible for these mobs to exist. sO tuxurlously, cou e pru 
quipment. Stop of the President in our State and } Saginaw, Mich. reading public of the nation, presenting Cleveland, Ohio. JAMES SCOTT. the general welfare. 
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World 


Moving day in London. The 
Senate receives some treaties. 
Session in Geneva. 


OVING vans in London’s Down- 
ing Street may not stir Ameri- 

can emotions like moving vans at 
Fort 
Palace, but they are vastly more 


significant to those who direct for- | 


eign affairs at Washington. 


All the drama and giory of the | 


realm cannot hide the fact that 
when John Bull changes crowns he 


does not d> anything as fundamen- | 


tally important as when he changes 
Prime Ministers, be tha: event ever 
so devoid of pageantry. 

If there had ever been any ques- 
tion where the actual power in Brit- 
ain rests, the last year has unmis- 
takably pointed to No. 10 Downing 
Street. 

Therefore, when Stanley Baldwin 
went to Buckingham Palace the 
other day to turn over his seal of 
office to the monarch whom he had 
helped to place on the throne, 
Washington took more than ordi- 
nary note. Likewise, it marked the 
summoning of Neville Chamberlain 
to take up the task which the one- 


Belvedere and Buckingham | 


Wide 

GOOD-BY TO 

NO. 10 DOWNING ST. 
Stanley Baldwin, resigns as Prime 
Minister, leaving the official residence 
of Prime Ministers, Number 10 Down- 
ing Street, where most of England’s 
home and foreign policies are mapped 
out. From now on Stanley Baldwin 
is an Earl and a Knight of the Gar- 
ter, with a seat in the House of Lords. 


— 


time captain of British Industry had | 


laid down. 


When Stanley Baldwin first moved , 


into No. 10 Downing Street, 14 years 
ago, the Marquess Curzon who 
wanted the premiership, bitterly ob- 
served that the conservative party 
leader was “not even a public fig- 
ure,” “a man of ao experience—and 
of the utmost insignificance.” 


WHAT HIS YEARS HAVE SEEN 
During the intervening years, 
much of which time he has occu- 
pied the Prime Minister’s residence, 
there have developed such matters 
as: settlement and default on the 
war debts, abandonment of the gold 
Standard and free trade, a general 
Strike, the Statute of Westminister 
defining the autonomy of the do- 
minions, a constitution for India, 
the Ethiopian and Spanish situa- 


GRACEFUL RETIREMENT 

With Baldwin into the ranks of 
the retired statesmen goes Ramsay 
MacDonald, former Prime Minister, 
and Lord President of the Council. 
He is said to have declined elevation 
to the peerage because he felt it 
might hamper the rise of his son 
Malcolm, in politics. Incidentally, 
years ago when the senior MacDon- 
ald began his career with the Labour 
Party, he was elected secretary of 
the group because members mistook 
him for the more active James 
MacDonald. 

Also retiring is Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
who is headed for the peerage. 


THE NEW CABINET 


tions, rearmament, the abdication of 


a King-Emperor, and a coronation. 

Baldwin retires to the ranks of 
the Elder Statesman, an Earl, by the 
grace of his sovereign. The woman 
he married years ago after seeing 
her knock up a big score in cricket, 
has been made a Dame Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire. 


— 


Sir Neville Chamberlain has 
achieved the post which was denied 
his father, who served with Glad- 
Stone, Salisbury and Balfour, and 
his half-brother, Sir Austen. The 
68-year old conservative as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has become 
known as the “master of budgets,” 
his latest one calling for a sharp 
increase in taxes to meet the new 
arms program. His hobby is birds. 

The new cabinet, selected by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, are: 

Lord President of the Council— 


eloquent minister, former Viceroy 
of India, and Lord Privy Seal in the 
Baldwin Cabinet. 

Foreign Secretary—Captain Anth- 
ony Eden, whose proudest boast is 
that his family is connected with a 
governor of Maryland in the days 
when it was a British colony. Re- 
appointed from the same position 
in the Baldwin Cabinet. 

Secretary—Sir Samuel 
Hoare, former First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, fancy-figure skater, devotee 
of tennis and dancing. Had his eye 
on the Chancellorship. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
Sir John Simon, former Home Sec- 
tary, voluminous reader of poetry 
from which he quotes at great 
length, esvecially parodies. 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Al- 
fred Duff Cooper, who as War Sec- 
retary in the Baldwin Ministry came 
in for considerable criticism. Dur- 
ing the week he startled the Com- 
mons by defending bribery in con- 
nection with the sale of British 
armaments. 

War Secretary—Transport Minis- 
ter Leslie Hore-Belisha. 

President of the Board of Trade— 
Education Minister Oliver Stanley, 
son of Lord Derby, who resembles 
Captain Eden except for his almost 
chromium hair. 

Lord High Chancellor—Viscount 
Halisham, who also had the same 
post in the former cabinet. 

President of the Board of Educa- 
tion—Former First Commissioner of 
Works Earl Stanhope. 

Minister of Transport—Dr. Leslie 
Burgin. 


NEW GESTURE OF IL DUCE 

Among the questions which the 
United States will anxiously watch 
this cabinet handle are: Trade, 
war debts and cooperation for world 
peace. 

All of which leads to a considera- 
tion of the Italian Ducé’s board- 
ing the “call a conference” band- 
wagon during the week. Not to be 
outdone by his counterpart above 
the Rhine, Mussolini has declared in 
an interview with an American cor- 
respond that if President Roosevelt 
were to call a disarmament confer- 
ence now it would be successful. 

Washington is interested in the 
Fascist’s present mood. It has not 
indicated, however, that it is ready 
to jump in where others fear to 
tread—at least, not yet. 

But one thing the White House 
and State Department are engrossed 


+ The States: 


THE PROGRESS OF AID 
FOR JOBLESS AND AGED 


« [Os 


Protection for aged and job- 
less. Federa! cooperation. 
Safety on the highways. 


NCOURAGED by the favorable 
treatment old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance received 


at the hands of the Supreme Court, | 


Federal and State officials are mak- 


ing plans to round out these phases | 


of the Social Security program. 
Although “great strides have al- 
ready been made by the State au- 
thorities and by the Social Security 
Board in putting these two pro- 


grams into effect’—to quote Chair- 


man Altmeyer, “much still remains 
to be done’”—to quote from that of- 
fical further. 

As to what has been done so far: 

In the last three years, 47 State 
unemployment compensation laws, 
including those for Alaska and the 
District of Columbia, have come in- 
to effect. This means that more 


than 18,000,000 workers have been | 
given protection against the haz- , 


ards of temporary employment. 
Account numbers under the old- 
age benefits program which went 
into effect Jan. 1, have been as- 
Signed to more than 27,000,000 per- 
sons who have thus started building 
up credits for benefits when they 
reach the age of 65. | 


TYPES OF STATE PLANS 


The Federal Social Security Board | 


which must approve a State’s unem- 
ployment compensation law before 
that State is eligible for Federal 


funds to administer its act. registers | 


no preference in the type of law 
adopted. 


As a result, there are represented 


among the 47 State programs, prob- 
ably all types of unemployment 
compensation known—at least those 


which have ever had any consider- | | 


able application elsewhere. 

There are three types of plans 
from the contribution point of view: 

Most predominant is that in which 
the employer builds up the reserve 
fund. 

A number of States provide that 
both the employer and employe con- 
tribute to the reserve fund. 


The District of Columbia 
unique in the fact that it has the 
only plan under which contribu- 
tions all come from the Federal 
Government. 


There are also three types of 


In the Legislatures: 


EGISLATIVE highlights in the 
State Capitols: 


CoLorapo. — Adjourned after 
longest session ever held .in 
| Colorado. 


FLoripa.—Senate approved and 
sent to House a bill to assure the 
Republican Party a place on the 
next general election ballot. The 
measure would require 15 per 
cent—not 30 per cent—of total 
State vote to qualify. The “Re- 
covery Act” to outlaw chain 
Stores, already passed by the 
House, was indefinitely post- 
poned by the Senate. 


ILLINOIS. — Senate passed bill 
requiring a health certificate for 
Marriage license and sent it to 
House for concurrence in minor 
amendments. 

MINNESOTA. — Legislature con- 
vened in special session to work 
out a tax program. 

MissouriI.—House passed job- 
less insurance act and sent it 
to Senate for concurrence in | 
amendments. Passed a bill pro- 
viding for execution by gas in | 
capital cases, and sent it to 
Senate for concurrence in a 
minor amendment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Senate ap- 
proved and sent to the Govern- 
or a bill restricting court in- 
junctions in labor disputes. De- 
feated bill to provide for non- 
partisan nomination of judges. 

TENNESSEE. — Adjourned after 
completing action on a proposal 
for a referendum on repeal on 
Sept. 23. 

Texas.—Convened in_ special 
session to consider repeal of 1933 
law which legalized betting on 
horse races. 


is 4 


r plans from the point of view of the 


management of the fund: 

There is the so-called State- 
pooled type which is the most popu- 
lar. Under it, all contributions are 
put into one central fund from 
which benefits for all employes are 
drawn. The idea back of this type 
is to “spread the risk.” 

Then there is the employer-re- 
serve type under which the employe 
receives benefits from an account 
set up by his former employer. 

Finally, there is the combination 
of those two. 

The primary aim of a jobless in- 
Surance system is to keep people 
employed by finding them new 
work as soon as one term of employ- 
ment ends. Failing this, it is the 
purpose of the system to provide 
reserves against which persons who 
find themselves without work are 
able to draw for a time until they 
find new employment. 

The old-age pension system is a 
Federal project. Under it, workers 
build up in Washington reserves 


_ against which they will be able to 


draw benefits on reaching 65. 
~* * 


ROAD SAFETY CAMPAIGN 

{gees campaign for safer highways 
seems to bearing some fruit, at 

least. 

The National Safety Council has 
just reported that traffic accident 
death totals were reduced “an aver- 
age of more than 8 per cent in 1936 
by 16 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and 116 cities of more than 10,- 
000 population outside these States.” 

The cities and States which con- 
tributed to this record represent “at 
least” 42 per cent, or 54,531,349 of 
the nation’s 128,400,000 population. 

If the entire country had shown 
a similar reduction in fatalities, ac- 
cording to the Council, the 1936 
traffic toll would have been 33,372, 
instead of the all-time high of 37,- 
800. 

This better record was accom- 


| plished in spite of the fact that 
| “there was an 11 per cent increase 


, 228 billion miles over 


| 


in gasoline consumption in 1936 
that propelled 28,270,000 vehicles 
American 


streets and highways—22 billion 
more than in any other year.” 


+ Viscount Halifax, labelled the most 4 in at the moment. That is, gaining 


approval from the Senate for the 


eight conventions entered into at | 


the Buenos Aires Peace Conference. 
At long last these pacts have been 
sent up to the Capitol. 


EIGHT PEACE PACTS 

Four of the conventions provide 
for the strengthening of the exist- 
ing peace machinery in the western 
world. One of them attempts to 
safeguard the principle of non-in- 
tervention from violation or abuse. 
The others provide for closer cul- 
tural relations among the Americas. 

Observed the President in trans- 
mitting the pacts to the “Hill”: 

“The original initiative for this 
confefence came from the United 
States. It would, therefore, seem to 
me particularly fitting that the 
United States Government be among 
the first American Governments in 
the ratification of the instrument 
that the conference adopted, thereby 
giving a further indication of the 
sincerity of the good neighbor 
policy.” 


GENEVA’S 97TH SESSION 

While the effort was being made 
to establish peace machinery for the 
new world, that in the old world 
which has all but broken down in 
the last year, began operating again 
slowly and creakingly. The League 
of Nations Council met in its 97th 
session in Geneva. Haile Selassie 
prevented 
greater strain at the moment by 
announcing that Ethiopia would not 
be represented. 

A dramatic moment arrived when 
Egypt was admitted to full mem- 
bership, and British Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden declared that “the ad- 
mission of Ethivpia to the League 
sets the seal upon her. independ- 
ence.” 

Again, Geneva was made the 
sounding board for the Spanish 
government’s case against its rebels. 

The toast-to-the-health tempest 
in the Philippines is not over. 
Rumors have it that a public ban- 
quet may be prepared in Manila to 
test whether or not High Commis- 
sioner McNutt shall have precedence 
over President Quezon. ) 

P. A. FREDERICK. 


it from suffering any | 


It’s a tire within a tube 
—an inner reserve cham- 
ber of air that converts 
the blowout into a slow 
leak, even though you 
blow a hole in the tire 
a foot long! 


Today tires can blow on cars doing 40-50-60-70 


and you can come to a safe straight-tracking stop 


with the car always under control_new LifeGuard* 


Tube eliminates horror and tragedy of blowouts 


..» puts you in a Safety Lane. 


e 


Time to slow down 


Time, and, distance 

aplenty . .. that’s the reprieve Goodyear LifeGuard 
Tubes give you after a blowout. The car supported on 
this secondary chamber of air tracks straight down 
the road, without a violent lurch or a wabble. 


rolling drunkenly on the wheel. Not for you a 
_ steering wheel torn from your hands by the uncon- 
trolled power of a ditch-bound car. For today Goodyear 
engineers have eliminated the horror and tragedy of 
any blowout... even when the tire itself is ripped 
to shreds. : 


| N” for you a tire that’s a squirming shapeless thing 
| 


This greater car safety is available in tire sizes for all 
cars. Your present car needs them. Your new car 
should have them. Today LifeGuard Tubes take their 
place along with shatter-proof glass and the other 
extras of modern safer motoring. Ask your Goodyear 
dealer to show you the actual tube. Study it. These © 
tubes cost more because they cost more to make. 
LifeGuard Tubes are built not to save 
moncy but to save life! 


It’s a reserve tire within a tube 


On speeding test cars at 50-60-70 miles per hour we 

dynamited, slashed, spiked and discarded 1300 different 

designs before we found the tube construction that 

gives you the utmost protection against a burst tire. 
THE GREATEST NAME 


*LIFEGUARD 1s a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Inc. and is protected by patents applied for 


IN RUBBER 


FOR PASSENGER CARS « TRUCKS e BUSES 


If the 


fortably 


When 


But this 


is the best heating! 


THE PURPOSE of indoor heating is to control 
the loss of heat from the body. 


get uncomfortably warm. If the body heat 
loss is increased too much, we are uncom- 


Insomuch as the body loses heat in three 
major ways, these are the three major fac- 
tors in the personal comfort problem. Body 
heat is lost by contact with cooler air (“con- 
vection,” 
evaporation of perspiration, and heat is lost 
by radiation, in the same manner that the 
sun radiates heat through space. 


the balance of body heat produced and given 
off is maintained, and we feel comfortable. 


of radiant heat is present in the room, and 
when evaporation from skin surfaces is not 
increased too much by excessively dry air 
or excessive air motion. 


Radiator heating systems give greater per- 
sonal comfort because they not only heat the 
air, but they supply a positive source of radi- 

| ant heat in the room to make up for the 
lack of radiant heat from cold outside walls 
| and windows. 


| 


Radiator heating 


This sun-like radiant heat is very important 
in personal comfort because it flows from the 
normal loss of heat is hindered, we radiator parallel to the floor, at the personal 
comfort level where extra warmth is needed 
to offset the tendency of the coldest air to 
settle on the floor. 


cold. 


Radiators installed under windows also 
stop cold floor drafts at their source. 


Radiators give clean heating. No dust can 
be carried from room to room or from the 


engineers call it); heat is lost by basement. 


Furthermore, radiators insure the even 
distribution of heat throughout all sections 
of the house regardless of windy days. Every - 


. 
the air temperature is about 70 corner of every room becomes comfortable. 


Radiator heating, therefore, is the best 


is only true when a normal supply heating known to science. And when circu- 
lating, cleaned, and humidified air is added , 
to the basic advantages of radiator heating, ia 
you have the finest winter comfort that has 


yet been created! 


That is why American Radiator Condi- 
tioning Systems are designed to add air con- 
ditioning to radiator heating. That is why 
the best in heating and air conditioning, 
today as in the past, continues to bear the 
familiar name: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


prvisiow or AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
AO West.40th Street,.New York, 


| 
| | 
. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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May 31, 1937 


“Closed Shop 
Says Republic 


OLLOWING is the state- 
ment issued by the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation to its 
employees stating the manage- 
ment's position in its refusal to 
sign a contract with the CIO: 


THE REAL ISSUES 
Republic Steel Corporation 


Why has that not been done? 


Is it because Republic is unwil- 


ling to practice collective bargain- 
ing? 

The answer to both these ques- 
tions is no. Republic practices col- 
lective bargaining. It pays high 
wages. 

Why, then, has Republic opposed 
the contract? 


Because we are convinced this 


contract would be merely the first 
step toward a later demand for the 
closed shop and the check-off. 

These are the real issues in the 
present controversy. 

Ii is time they were brought out 
in the open. Let the employes. and 
the public face them squarely. 

The closed shop and the check- 
off do not involve wages or hours, 
or conditions of work. 

WHY WE OPPOSE THE 
CLOSED SHOP 

It is now clear that the CIO wants 
to impose the closed shop upon 
workers and industry. 

What is the closed shop? 

It is an arrangement between an 
employer and a labor union which 
denies the right of the individual 
worker to make his own choice as 
to whether he wishes to belong to a 
union or not. 


It denies his right to choose what | 
particular union he desires to join | 


—if any. 
It is none of the employer's busi- 
ness to make that decision. 


If any employer advises his work- | 
ers not to join a particular union, | 


it is called coercion and 
tion. 

But, if the same employer by a 
closed-shop contract, forces workers 
to join a particular union, it is not 
called intimidation and coercion. 

This view is illogical and false. 

It is just as much coercion to 
force a man into a union as it is to 
attempt to keep him out of a union. 


intimida- 


For that reason Republic does not | 


believe in the closed shop. 


WHY WE OPPOSE THE 
CHECK-OFF 


is the closed shop. The other is the 
check-off. 

By means of the check-off the 
CIO would be assured of dues from 
every employe without the trouble 
of collecting them. The employer 
would do that. 

We believe a worker’s money is 
his own personal property to do 
with as he chooses. He can spend 
it or save it or give it away. 

If he wants to contribute to a la- 
bor union, that’s his business. If 
he does not want to contribute, 
that’s his business. If he has been 
paying dues to a union and wants to 
Stop, that’s also his business. At 
any rate, it's none of the employ- 
er’s business. | 

The check-off means that the 
employer takes the union dues out 
of the pay envelope of the worker. 
He becomes a union collector. He 


forces the worker to pay his dues. | 
If he does not want to pay, the | 


employer makes him pay by taking 
his money away from him. 


Surely that is wrong. It is in- 
terference in a man’s _ private 
affairs. 


But there is more to the check-off 


- 


has | 
been asked to sign the CIO contract. | 


‘Is Real lssue, 


Steel Corp. 


than that. The union dues be- 
come a first tax. The butcher, the 
grocer and the doctor might go un- 
paid, but not the union. It gets 


worker's money first, because 


the employer deducts it from his 


wages. That's wrong. 

We don't want to be a dues col- 
lector for the CIO or any labor 
union. 


WHAT IS A SQUARE DEAL? 


The CIO has shown its hand in |. 
some 
companies for the closed shop and | 


demands already made on 


check-off. 

That is a taste of what 
company which signs this. con- 
tract with the CIO must face sooner 


or later. 


We believe the closed shop and 
the check-off are not consistent 
with a square deal. 

What are the principles involved 
in a square deal? 

(1) The right of the worker to 
collective bargaining through rep- 
resentatives of his. own choosing, 
free from coercion from any source. 

(2) The right of the worker to 
work without being forced to pay 
tribute against his will. 


(3) The right and duty of man- 
agement to plan and_= supervise 
operations. 

(4) The responsibility of manage- 
ment to pay the highest wages the 
business can stand, and a fair re- 
turn to the people whose savings 
made the business possible. 

These principles make for a bal- 
anced prosperity of a business and 
all those dependent upon it. They 


| Spell a square deal. 


WHAT'S THE ROW ABOUT? 
Is it wages? 
No. Republic’s hourly rates are 


as high as any in the steei indus- 
try and far above the average for 


most industries. Its men get more 
total income per year. 

Is it hours? 

“No. Republic has the 44-hour 
week, with time and a half for 
overtime. 

Is it vacations with pay? 

No. Republic provides vacations 
with pay for employes who have 
been with the company for three 
years or more. 

Is it collective bargaining? 

No. Republic practices collective 
bargaining. 

Well, what is it? Why should more 
than 53,000 men be threatened with 


strike? 
One of the CIO’s major objectives | 


Is it for any other reason than 
the personal and political ambi- 
tions of CIO leaders? 

Ask the man who tells you to 


| start trouble what more you could 


get through a strike than you're 
getting now. 


WHY NOT SIGN WITH CIO? 

People. ask, “Why don’t you sign 
this contract with the CIO? Isn’t 
that the easiest thing to do? 

Of course it’s the easiest thing to 
do, but that doesn't make it the 
right thing. 

It is the course we might take if 
we cared nothing about our respon- 
sibility to our 59,000 employes and 
our 43,000 stockholders—who repre- 
sent, with their families, about 400,- 
000 people. 

We can't let 400,000 people down 
just because it’s the casiest thing 
to do. 

We believe the interests of all 
these people are best served by 
Standing firm against the closed 


' shop and the check-off. ‘ 
We do not want to take even the 
_ first step toward anything that we 


think might do harm to our em- 
ployes and our stockholders. 


Unions Are Unable to Insure Compliance 


With Contract, Says Youngstown Steel 


statement of the Youngs- 

town Sheet & Steel Com- 
pany to its employees, setting 
forth its position in the pres- 
ent labor difficulty, follows in 
full text: 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company has been requested by the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee to negotiate an agreement for 
collective bargainihg with it, as rep- 
resenting such employes of the com- 
pany as are members of the C. I. O. 

The company met on April 28, 
1937, with Mr. Philip Murray and 
others, representing the Steel Work- 
ers’ Organizing Committee, and dis- 
cussed the entire subject at length. 
The agreement submitted contained 
four major provisions, to wit: 

1. That the company recognize the 


C. 1. O. as the agency for collective 


bargaining on behalf of those em- 
ployes of the company who belonged 


to the C. I. O. 


2. That a certain wage scale be 
into and continued until 


entered 
Feb. 28, 1938. 

3. That a certain plan be estab- 
lished for vacations with pay. 

4. That a procedure for discuss- 
ing grievances of employes be agreed 
upon, 


AGREES TO ‘BARGAIN’ 
The 


ganization. 


N THE biggest strike in 20 years, men 
of steel have stilled many of the in- 
dependent plants opposed to written 
contracts with the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, an affiliate of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Why was the strike called? What are 


the principles involved? 


does the responsibility rest for the fail- 
ure of labor and management to come 


every | 
| resentatives of its employes for such 


| frontiers of social progress. 


company delinitely stated 
that that it would meet. and negoti- 
_ ate with representatives of the C. 
I. O. for bargaining purposes on be- 
half of such of the company’s em- 
ployes as are members of that or- 
The company stated 
that this company always has rec- 
ognized the rignt of its employes 


to terms? 


On this page The United States News 
presents the views of the conflicting 


to collective bargaining and at all 
times has been willing to meet and 
negotiate with duly accredited rep- 


purposes. 

It was pointed out also that the 
company’s existing wage rates, 
hours of labor and terms of em- 
ployment are the same as those re- 
quested by the S. W. O. C. The 
company at all times and from time 
to time will maintain wage rates 
that will be in keeping with those 
paid in the industry. 


forces. 


With whom 


Frank Purnell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
in a letter to his employees, accompanied 
by a detailed statement, offers his views 
on the issues at stake. 

The Republic Steel Corporation’s po- 
sition is shown in a statement by the 
management to its employees. 

Philip Murray presents the steel 
union’s stand in the controversy in a 


| 


statement issued after a three-hour con- 


plained that the company had es- 
tablished a policy of vacations with 
pay more liberal to the employes 
than that requested by the S. W. O. 
C. and the company sees no present 
reason for withdrawing that ad- 
vantage from its employes. 


It was stated also that the com- 
pany at all times is ready to meet 
and negotiate with the representa- 
tives of the C. I. O. for purposes of 
collective bargaining on behalf of 
employes who are members of the 


C. I. O., concerning grievances and 
other matters of dispute or mutual 


| 


ference with union leaders assembled in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


interest. The company representa- 
tives stated that the company will 
continue this policy and at all times 
be ready to meet and negotiate with 
representatives of the C. I. O. for 
such purposes. 


CONTRACT IN CONTROVERSY 
The point upon which the repre- 
sentatives of the S. W. O. C. and 
the company did not agree was. that 
of signing an agreement. The com- 


+ BOTH SIDES OF THE STEEL STRIKE: WHAT LABOR, INDUSTRY SAY + 


| 
Protection of Workers’ Pay, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


steel 


Hours Is Goal, Says Union 


HILIP MURRAY, SWOC 
chairman, in the following 
statements presents the union's 
views on the strike issue. The 
first is a general statement; the 
second answers the statement 
of Republic Steel printed on 
this page. 


The refusal of such independent 
producers as Republic Steel 


_ Corporation, Youngstown Sheet and 


_ Tube, Inland Steel 


pany has no written employment 
agreements and its policy has been | 


[Continued on Page 13, Col. 1.] 


and others to 
sign a contract with the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee is the sole 
reason for the present crisis in the 
Steel industry. 


So that there may be no confu- 
Sion about the issue, I wish to re- 
peat publicly the offer made pri- 
vately in conference with those steel 
companies: There is still time for 
those steel companies to accede to 
the wishes of their workmen by 
Signing a contract similar to that 
Signed by the United States Steel 
Corporation and about 140 other 
Steel firms. 


Let no one be confused by the 
bugaboo of a “closed shop” which 
these independents are merely using 
as @ smoke screen to persist in an 4 
antiquated policy of “The workman 
be damned. We don’t want him to 
have the protection of a written 
contract. A written contract guar- 
antees wages and hours for its dur- 


ation. We might ‘want to slash 
wages and lengthen hours any 
time.” 


NO ‘CLOSED SHOPS” 

United States Steel and 140 other 
steel companies have signed con- 
tracts with the SWOC. They are 
not ‘closed shops.” They are union 
shops where the workmen no longer 
have the day-by-day fear of dis- 
missal because of a bad-tempered 
boss. And the men are assuming 
the new responsibilty which comes 
to mills with signed contracts. 

Under union contract at present 
are approximately 375,000 workmen 
in the 140 steel company mills. 

The action of these so-called “big 


(Continued on Page 13, Col. 5.] 


+ President's Message on Minimum Wages and on Hours + 


for legislation de- 

signed to meet in a broad 
way the twin problems of in- 
sufficient purchasing power 
and continuing unemployment, 
President Roosevelt, on May 
24, asked Congress to give au- 
thority to a Federal Commis-. 
sion enabling it to set mini- 
mum standards of pay and work 
time. Prospects for the validity 
of such a law were seen as 
hopeful in the light of recent 
“liberal” decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The message follows in full 
text: 


To the Congress of the United 
States: 


The time has arrived for us to 
take further action to extend the 
Such 
further action initiated by the legis- 
lative branch of the government, 
administered by the executive, and 
sustained by the judicial, is within 
the common sense framework and 
purpose of our Constitution and re- 
ceives beyond doubt the approval of 
our electorate. 


The overwhelming majority of our 
population earns its daily. bread 
either in agriculture or in industry. 
One-third of our population, the 
overwhelming majority of which is 
in agriculture or industry, is ill- 
nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed. 

The overwhelming majority of 
this nation has little patience with 
that small minority which vocifer- 
ates today that prosperity has re- 
turned, that wages are good, that 
crop prices are high and that gov- 
ernment should take a holiday. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE “CURES” 


The truth of the matter, of course, 
is that the exponents of the theory 
of private initiative as the cure for 
deep-seated national ills want in 
most cases to improve the lot of 


. mankind. But, well intentioned as 


they may be, they fail for four evi- 
dent reasons—first, they see the 
problem from the point of view of 
their own business; second, they see 
the problem from the point of view 
of their own locality or region; 
third, they cannot act unanimously 
because they have no machinery for 
agreeing among themselves; and, 
finally, they have no power to bind 
the inevitable minority of chiselers 
within their own ranks. 


Though we may go far in admit- 
ting the innate decency of this small 
minority, the whole story of our na- 
tion proves that social progress has 
too often been fought by them. In 
actual practice it has been effec- 
tively advanced only by the passage 
of laws by state legislatures or the 
National Congress. 


PLEDGE TO WORKERS 


Today, you and I are pledged to 
take further steps to reduce the lag 
in the purchasing power of indus- 
trial workers and to strengthen and 
Stabilize the markets for the farm- 
ers’ products. The two go hand in 
hand. Each depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon the other. Both 
working simultaneously will open 


| new outlets for productive capital. 


Our nation so richly endowed with 
natural resources and with a capa- 
ble and industrious population 


ls Sought 


should be able to devise ways and | 


means of insuring to all our able- 
bodied working men and women a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 
A self-supporting and self-respect- 
ing democracy can plead no justifi- 


-¢ation for the existence of child 


labor, no economic reason for chis- 
eling workers’ wages or stretching 
workers’ hours. 


Enlightened business is learning 
that competition ought not to cause 
bad social consequences which in- 
evitably react upon the profits of 
business itself. All but the hopeless- 
ly reactionary will agree that to 


_ conserve our primary resources of 


man power, government must have 


/ some control over maximum hours, 


minimum wages, the evil of child la- 


_ bor and the exploitation of unor- 


ganized labor. 


POWER OVER CHILD LABOR 


Nearly twenty years ago in his dis- 
senting opinion in Hammer v. Dag- 


| enhart, Mr. Justice Holmes expressed 


his views as to the power of the 
Congress to prohibit the shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of 
the product of the labor of children 
in factories below what Congress 
then deemed to be civilized social 
standards. 


Surely the experience of the last 
twenty years has only served to rein- 
force the wisdom and the rightness 
of his views. And, surely if he was 
right about the power of the Con- 
gress over the work of children in 
factories, it is equally right that the 
Congress has the power over decent 
wages and hours in those same fac- 
tories. He said: 


“I had thought that the propri- 
ety of the exercise of a power ad- 
mitted to exist in some cases was 
for the consideration of Congress 
alone and that this Court always 
had disavowed the right to intrude 
its judgment upon questions of pol- 
icy or morals. It is not for. this 
Court to pronounce when prohibi- 
tion is necessary to regulation if it 
ever may be necessary—to say that 
it is permissible as against strong 
drink but not as against the product 
of ruined lives. 


“The Act does not meddle Wit 
anything belonging to the- States. 
They may regulate thei: internal 
affairs and their domestic commerce 
as they like. But when they seek 
to send their products across the 
state line they are no longer within 
their rights. If there were no Con- 
wtitution and no Congress thei 
power to cross the line would de- 
pend upon their neighbors. Under 
the Constitution such commerce be- 
longs not to the States but to Con- 
gress to regulate. It may carry out 
its views of public policy whatever 
indirect effect they may have upon 
the activities of the States. Instead 
of being encountered by a pro- 
hibitive tariff at her boundaries the 
State encounters the public policy 
of the United States which it is for 
Congress to express. The _ public 
policy of the United States is shaped 
with a view to the benefit of the 
nation as a whole. ... The national 


Statement of the Purposes For Which New Law 


and Outline of Its Scope 


welfare as understood by Congress 


may require a different attitude | 


Within its sphere from that of some 
self-seeking State. It seems to me 
entirely constitutional for Congress 
to enforce its understanding by all 
the means at its command.” 


THE COURT’S STAND 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
Clark, and Mr. Justice McKenna 
agreed. A majority of the Supreme 
Court, however, decided 5-4 against 
Mr. Justice Holmes and laid down 
a rule of constitutional law which 
has ever since driven into imprac- 


tical distinctions and subterfuges all | 
_ the interstate markets products of 


employers who deny to their work- 
ers the right of - self-organization 
| and collective bargaining, whether 


attempts to assert the fundamental 
power of the national government 
over interstate commerce. 

But although Mr. Justice Holmes 
spoke for a minority of the Supreme 
Court he spoke for a majority of 
the American people. 

One of the primary purposes of the 
formation of our federal union was 
to do away with the trade barriers 
between the states. To the Congress 
«Nd not to the States was given var 
power to regulate commerce among 
me several States. Congress 
interfere in local affairs but when 
goods pass through the channels of 
commerce from one state to an- 
other they become subject to the 
power of the Congress, and the Con- 
gress may ewercise that power to 
recognize and protect the funda- 
mental interests of free labor. 


STANDARDS FOR LABOR 


And so to protect the fundamental 
interests of free labor and a free 
people we propose: that only goods 
which have been produced under 
conditions which meet the minimum 
standards of free labor shall be ad- 
mitted to interstate commerce. 
Goods produced under conditions 
which do not meet. rudimentary 
Standards of decency should be re- 
garded as contraband and ought not 
to be allowed to poliute tne channeis 
of interstate trade. 

These rudimentary standards will 
of necessity at the start fall far 
Short of the ideal. Even in the treat- 
ment of national problems there are 
geographical and industrial diversi- 
ties which practical statesmanship 
cannot wholly ignore. Backward la- 
bor conditions and relatively pro- 
gressive labor conditions cannot be 
completely assimilated and made 
uniform at one fell swoop without 
creating economic dislocations. 


“OPPRESSIVE”? WAGES, HOURS 
Practical exigencies suggest the 
wisdom of distinguishing labor con- 
ditions which are clearly oppressive 
from those which are not as fair or 
as reasonable as they should be un- 
der circumstances prevailing in par- 
ticular industries. Most fair labor 
. Standards as a practical matter re- 
quire some differentiation between 
different industries and localities. 


But there are a few rudimentary 
standards of which we may properly 
ask general and widespread observ- 
ance. Failure to observe them must 


| be regarded as socially and econom- 


ically opressive and unwarranted 
under almost any circumstance. 


| 


Allowing for a 


on the payment of time and a half 
for overtime, it should not be diffi- 
cult to define a general maximum 
working week. Allowing for appro- 
priate qualifications and _ general 
classifications by administrative ac- 
tion, it should also be possible to 
put some floor below which the wage 
ought not to fall. 

There should be no difficulty in 
ruling out the products of the labor 
of children from any fair market. 


And there should also be little dis- 


pute when it comes to ruling out of 


through the fear of labor spies, the 
bait of company unions, or the use 
of strikbreakers. The abuses dis- 
closed by the investigations of the 
Senate must be promptly curbed. 


FAVORS DIFFERENTIALS 


With the establishment of these 
rudimentary standards as a base we 
must seek to build up, through. ap- 
propriate administrative machinery, 


minimum wage standards of fair- | 
ness and reasonableness, industry | 


by industry, having due regard to 
local and geographical diversities 


and to the effect of unfair labor | 
conditions upon competition in in- | 
terstate trade and upon the mainte- | 


nance of industrial peace. 
Although a goodly portion of the 


interstate commerce and will be 


few exceptional | 
trades and permitting longer hours | 


covered by the legislation which we 
recommend, there are many purely 
local pursuits and services which no 
federal legislation can effectively 
cover. No State is justified in sit- 
ting idly by and expecting Fed- 
eral Government. to meet state re- 
sponsibility for those labor con- 
ditions with which the state may ef- 
fectively deal without fear of un- 
neighborly competition from sister 
states. The proposed federal legis- 
lation should be a stimulus and not 
a hindrance to state action. 

As we move resolutely to extend 
the frontiers of social progress, we 
must be guided by practical reason 
and not by barren formulae. We 
must ever bear in mind that our ob- 
jective is to improve and not to im- 
pair the standard of living of those 
who are now undernourished, poorly 
clad and ill-housed. 


EFFECT ON NATIONAL INCOME 
We know that overwork and un- 
der pay do not increase the national 
income when a large portion of our 
workers remain unemployed. Rea- 
sonable and flexible use of the long- 
established right of government to 
set and to change working hours 
can, I hope, decrease unemployment 
in those groups in which unemploy- 
ment today principally exists. 
Our problem is to work out in prac- 
tice those labor standards which will 
permit the maximum but prudent 


| employment of our human resources 


to bring within the reach of the av- 
€rage Man and woman a maximum 
of goods and of services conducive 
to the fulfillment of the promise of 
American life. 

Legislation can, I hope, be passed 
at this session of the Congress fur- 
ther to help those who toil in factory 


| and on farm. We have promised it. 
| We cannot stand still. 
goods of American industry move in | 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The White House, May 24, 1937. 


U.S. Mail and Pickets: 


A New Strike Issue 


OW. far may strike pickets ob- 
struct the operation of mail 
trucks? 
That question is now up to the 
United States District Attorney at 
Pittsburgh. 


A little more than a fortnight ago 
thousands of employes of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation, in a 
walk-out, milled about the plant, 
as. Philip Murray, chairman of the 
Stcel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, was announcing to the press 
that field representatives at other 
stee! plants were “considering join- 
ing forces with the John L. Lewis 
Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation,” sponsor of the steel strike. 


THE PITTSBURGH INCIDENT 


Suddenly some of the pickets 
spied a mail truck headed in tw- 
ward the Jones & Laughlin plant. 
Said the Associated Press, May 14: 

“Another group of pickets sur- 
' rounded a United States mail truck, 


broke the windows of the truck but | 
permitted it to enter the plant after | 


' a half-hour’s delay. Union members 


said they thought the truck was | 


workers who had remained inside 
the plant.” 

The postal laws and regulations, 
Section 2357 (18 USC 324) provide 
the following penalty for obstruct- 
ing the mail: 

“Whoever shall knowingly and 
willfully obstruct or retard the pas- 
Sage of the mail, or any carriage, 
horse, driver, or carrier, or car, 
steamboat or other conveyance or 
vessel carrying the same, shall be 
fined not more than one hundred 
dollars, or imprisoned not more than 
six months, or both.” 

At the Post Office Department last 
week, Assistant Superintendent 
Clarence L. Williams, of the Office 
of Chief Inspector, said the Depart- 
ment had received a report on the 
incident substantially as stated in 
the Associated Press dispatch. It 
stated, he said, that the truck had 
been damaged. The report is con- 
fidential. After some telephone con- 
ferences within the Department, Mr. 
Williams said there had been no 
action so far and that the matter 
had been referred to the District At- 
torney informally. 

“There may or may not be some 


carrying food mailed to manage- | action,” Mr. Williams explained, “it 
ment representatives and clerical 


is up to him.” 
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"CLOSED SHOP” OR "PAY PROTECTION” AS GOAL OF STEEL STRIKE? 


[Continued From Page 12.] 


+ eight months after July 1, 1933, three # to harassment and coercion, lead- 


to observe and carry out the pro- 


‘Workers Protection + 


policy of mass persecution It closed + 


steel companies advance one good 


wage increases in the steel industry | ing to the closed shop. The com- + visions of the National Labor Re- down certain mills in Massillon and argument why they will not sign a 
and is not to make written agree- | were agreed upon, to wit: pany feels that the great majority | lations Act in letter and in spirit. | | : | Canton and told its workmen it in- | contract, as have 140 other steel 
ments of this character. The com- Sit Nov. 1. 1936. two wage in- | Of its employes believe they are | Once it has given its pledge there- | - tended to “starve them into submis- | companies. That is the sole issue— 
pany is an established legal entity Posey in the industry hice been | capable of determining for them- | to it considers itself responsible for Is Goa 4 Says Union sion.” Such coercive tactics and a signed contract to protect work- 
with ample assets to guarantee full agreed upon, to wit: On Nov. 16, selves who their representatives | full performance. Such pledge has [Continued From Page 12.] | discrimination is a direct violation men. 
performance by it of all agreements 1936. and on March 16. 1937. If writ- | Shall. be for collective bargaining | been given and the company has | | nai . of the Wagner law. It was a rebel- | —— 
it may make, and its good faith in 4, agreements had been effective | Purposes, and of selecting such rep- agreed to meet and negotiate with are poninesy vd mange than a a. lion against such tactics that | : 
this respect never has been ques- +. Scecified periods during said | Tesentatives in their own manner. | the CIO, as the bargaining agency | usal to deal with the union of their | brought the strike last night in | REPLY TO REPUBLIC STEEL 
tioned. sa | | | for such of the company’s employes | Workmen.. It is a defy of all gov- | those two steel cities. | Mr. Murray on May 27 made pub- 
, pone years, increases during such periods Collective bargaining, as guaran- as belong to that organizati ernment agencies. There is a con- | Wi tel dressed to Republi 
The National Labor Relations Act — could not in good faith have been | teed by the National Labor Rela- mnn spiracy among them. Executives of | TERRORISM CHARGED | St ‘ i: ak b ers ere 
guarantees to employes the right of — sought or even expected. tions Act, does not necessitate a na- The wage rates requested have | these corporations admit they have Republic Steel is planning areign | ~~... 
collective bargaining through rep- Signed agreements with labor or- | tion-wide control of that bargain- been and are in effect. The com- an agreement with other indeven- ; | “You charged in a misleading 
tatives of their hoosine “ , ti ; ag e ith ovner indepe of terrorism. Its mills are loaded tat t that the Steel Workers 
A written contract to observe the  Guctrial peace. Notwithstanding | not intended that such single au- | to the employes than the one pro- | contract with guns. The nation knows of | Organizing Committee is demand- 
_ law is a futile gesture, and it is not | oop, agreements, sit-down strikes | thority should be enabled to set up posed by the CIO. The hours of Re ame Gest gunmen fo ae the dastardly attempt by Republic | ing a closed shop. I say to you that 
customary in human or business re- | other interruptions of employ- | power over all American industry. | Work requested have been and are in Lberately and ‘vielating | 
lations to request or require other | ment persist. Those who sign such A signed agreement leading to the | *ect. the W ; ment election at the plants of the | truth, and you know it.... 
ties to agree in writing to obey agner 1aw. a iti hich h 
par agreements on behalf of labor-are | closed shop permits the collection The company nas been,: now is, Thas comnseus hes instituied Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation he position which you have 
the law. without power to enforce them. of huge sums.in dues through the | and will continue to be, willing to slcthiad ________________| last week by sending Its police chiefs | taken is one of deceit. . . . 
DEFECTS OF CONTRACTS OBJECTION TO CLOSED SHOP check-off and arbitrary nation-wide | meet and negotiate with representa- | and thugs into Aliquippa. | “You would endeavor to create the 
The National Labor Relations Act Soath rtant objection te control through an autocratic sin- | tives chosen by its employes for all . party to the agreement and that it Of course, the company made a - impression that your corporation 
assures rights of collective bargain- | .; ce ae oe st ies im the Gee gle authority. The closed shop is a | purposes of collective bargaining would be used by such other party lame excuse that those men were _ does not sign contracts, yet the rec- 
ing to employes, but does not require | ain Sie Rca are sub. | ‘e¥ersion to feudalism. Under it | upon grievances, wages, hours of la- as a vehicle to coerce and intimi- | there as “observers.” But why did | ord reveals the rather startling dis- 
or suggest written agreements. i~ ae | i a sc It has tribute for the right to work is ex- | bor, and conditions of work. It date employes into joining that or- | they disappear so suddenly when | closure that for years you have not 
A written agreement brings no a . oye ers ae iohee ame acted by an absentee ruler of labor. | has fully responded to the require- | ganization for purposes primarily in | warrants were sworn out for their | only been negotiating but also sign- 
advantages to employes which they | “a wet Peete that such agree- | “QNE-SIDED CONTRACT” ments of the law with respect to | the interest of a closed shop and arreSt? “Observers” had nothing to | ing wage agreements with the 
does create | CT these matters and always will do so. | the check-off. fear. , United Mine Workers of America. 
an artificial need for labor organiza- | jeaq to the closed shop and the Bg signed agreement demanded For the reasons stated the com- | The company deeply regrets the . But Republic Steel, leader in this “Why this contradiction—your re- 
tion officials to negotiate anually a | Gheck-off. Establishment of the : =o, ay not be enforced by US | pany believes any signed agreement _ Present distress, loss of employment | “unholy alliance” to deny -their | fusal to sign an agreement with the 
new agreement as each old one €X- | ¢jo<eq shop principle results in the i ause it would be a one-sided in- — would be unfair to that great num- 4nd wages to its employes. Earnest | workmen the benefit of a signed | Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
pires regardless of the necessity for infringement of the free right of . nica rpeteissagd the employer | ber of employes who desire to con- efforts have been made by the com- | contract, might as well know today | tee on one hand, and your obvious 
_ any change in the provisions of the | individual employes to work re- coe would possess legal responsi- | duct their own collective bargain- pany to avoid this situation and re- — that the public will not stand for willingness to execute a written con- 
agreement. This creates the risk Of | gargjess of membership or non- —_— ing, that it would be futile because | Sponsibility therefore does not rest - gunmen methods any more. | tract with the United Mine Work- 
periodical shutdown during annual | membership in a given organization. The company intends at all times | of the irresponsibility of the other upon it. | Let any one of these independent ers of America on the other?” 
negotiations for new agreements. ; 
The closed shop is not practicable = — 
Tt ” believed the long-established in the steel silences ye the steel 
= | industry could not continue its con- 
dividual or individuals repres to tie 
S Tepresen'ing | terial development of American : 
themselves or employes of the com- | . 
_ progress under closed shop condi- 
| tions, which deny recognition to 
éults for all concerned than any | superior skill and ambition among : 
written agreement because such | workers. Demand for the closed 
policy permits prompt provision for | shop invariably has followed in the 
all changing conditions. and con- | wala of signed agreements 
tingencies, which cannot be antici- | 
pated in written agreements, and | 2 the interim the fact of a : 
| does not in any respect lessen or | Si8ned agreement has been em- 
' limit the individual freedom of ac- | Ployed unfairly by labor organiza- 
tion of any group to confer with the ‘ons to coerce employes into join- 
management at any time on any | ing, and thus the right of self-or- 
) subject of interest. ganization guaranteed by the Na- 
. | tional Labor Relations Act has been 
FLEXIBILITY NEEDED infringed. The closed shop treats 3 
Written terms and conditions of labor as a commodity without 5 
; employment, which may be proper recognition of individual enterprise 2 
in agreements when signed, cannot and skill. 
be made sufficiently flexible to meet The company believes it has no ; 
rapidly changing conditions. Within © moral right to subject its employes : 
| 
The F St bout the Life S 
~ t k how to Swim! 
» who diant know how To | 
# HEREVER you go—whatever you a ' 
by A large Eastern seaboard city has a public office, and jeopardizes the lives of If you subscribe to that quaint philoso- 
number of municipal beaches, which the very citizens who pay the job-hold- phy—if you, too, are sick of being 
a is important. For it wins the admiration Bt Be * help make life bearable for poor city ers. It is indicative of the brazenness pushed around by a pack of greedy, 
a and respect of everyone you meet. | y kids on days when the sidewalks are and heartlessness politicians are cap- grasping, conscienceless politicians — 
q You can easily give your hair the [zug  * Peer like stove tops. able of under a system that fosters we'd like to hear from you. Mail in 
proper care—keep it looking lustrous _¢ 59 seconps to rub—circulation ; , federal, state, ani municipal jobs for the coupor’ and we'll tell you more 
and handsome —with Vitalis and the quickens—needed oil is replaced erence fey eee precy deren votes! about the very important work the 
“60-Second Workout.” Just rub Vitalis | —your hair has a chance! a na * There’s only one thing in the world League is doing. a 
briskly on the scalp. This vigorous mas- gee cere One fine day the Civil Service Reform that can curtail this vicious and dan- bs 
sage awakens circulation ...loosens the League got wind that all was not as it gerous menace. That is aroused and 
tight, dry skin of the scalp. The pure should be at the beaches. They inves- 
1 of Vitalis hel la tigated. And unearthed the startling invelngently P » ; 
= 2 ee eee fact that eighteen of the lifeguards That's where the National Civil Service NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
Y; nor . k “lustre.” could not swim! Reform League comes in. The League ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President 
bur hair takes on new “lustre.’ Loose is an active force against the SPOILS 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 
— SYSTEM and for the MERIT SYSTEM. I'd like to do what I can to help. 
ond Workout” helps to give you a hand- agen Now at first blush the idea of a And it has a long and proud record of Pigg one: pat wp tinny Ne tan - 
some head of hair,..without that ob- FRE ee ee life saver not being able to swim 1s achievement toward its goal of better tion about the League. 
jectionable “patent-leather” look! humorous. personnel in government. 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 1. neir hes a lustre but no ob But it wouldn't be very funny if the The League is allied with no political aunts 
out” helps keep your scalp healthy and jectionable “patent-leather” look. life of one of your youngsters ever de- party, no selfish interests. It takes the A 
your hair good-looking. Get a bottle of pended on one of these hearties. quaint view that the decent citizen, the amen 
Vitalis at any drug store today. ASK YOUR BARBER forgenuine Yet this is typical of the way the tax-payer, the voter, has a right to have City State 
\\ Vitalis in the new sanitary SPOILS SYSTEM blights efficiency in his interests protected. 
Single-Application Sealtube. 
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From East to West, 
Trade Shows a Lag 


Straws showing way wind blows. 
Later upturn predicted. Adjust- 
ment to higher price level. 


NEW note is being sounded in the weekly sur- 

veys of business conditions made by Daniel 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce. His reports are 
beginning to reflect the tendency for trade to lag— 
a tendency that forecasters for other Government 
departments had anticipated for this season. 


Higher prices, slowing down in Government ex- 
penditures and the absence of any such stimula- 
tion as came with spending in anticipation of the 
bonus payment last June all are reported to be fac- 
tors in the present situation. A renewal of the 
forward push is being predicted for later in the year. 

The physical volume of trade lately has actually 
been smaller than one year ago in some important 
centers, including Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Kansas City. Higher prices have re- 
sulted in some slight increase of dollar sales in 
most of those centers, but in some even the trade 
measured in dollars has tended to decline. 


REPORTS FROM EASTERN CENTERS 


Straws that show the way the business wind is 
blowing from one end of the country to the other, 
included: 

From Boston came word that some textile mills 
report declining activity. Wool prices are tending 
downward. Seasonal slackness is found in the shoe 
and leather industries. 

New York reported business “fair,” but with re- 
tail trade slower and wholesale markets quiet. 
Some price shading has been necessary to move 
cotton goods, as retailers report difficulty in es- 
tablishing the higher prices that have been made 
necessary by the higher mill prices. 

Spotty conditions were noted in Philadelphia, with 
trade down rather sharply as compared with the 
previous week but higher than the year before in 
dollar volume. Here, as in other centers, there were 
reports of plant expansions by manufacturers pre- 
paring to meet the enlarged demand for goods 
that is generally anticipated after the present 
Slack period ends. Automobile manufacturers, 
steel manufacturers, clothing manufacturers, rayon 
manufacturers and a whole array of other manu- 
facturers are engaged in building programs to en- 
large their facilities. 


FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


Chicago reported that retail business showed lit- 
tle change although, there was a lei-down as com- 
pared with one year ago when spending in antici- 
pation of the bonus payment had caused a spurt. 
Talk of price increases had failed to stimulate buy- 
ing. Much the same story came from St. Louis. 

But Minneapolis reported that retail business in 
rural districts definitely has been slow, with farm- 


ers spending their money on seed and implements. 


The Northwest is encouraged by good crop pros- 


pects in Minnesota and the important growing dis- 


tricts of the Dakotas. 


IN THE WHEAT DISTRICTS 

From the winter wheat districts of the South- 
west came reports of favorable crop conditions in 
most areas, but Kansas City retail trade was de- 
scribed as “disappointing.” New wheat is begin- 
ning to come to market, opening movement of a 
crop that will bring more dollars to the Southwest 
than at any time in the past eight years. 

Just as in other parts of the country, the West 
advised that trade was “spotty.” Denver reported 
the dollar volume of trade tending downward al- 
though slightly above a year ago. San Francisco 
found business slowing down in its gain, with Port- 
land business holding about steady. Lumber pro- 
duction is back near normal with demand large. 


The experts explain that the country just now 
is adjusting itself to a somewhat higher price level 
and to the rapid decline of Government deficit or 
“pump priming” expenditures. That phrase, these 
experts say, may last most of the remainder of this 
year. 


+ + 
Relief Work and Jobs 


Debate over relative merits of two 
plans. Contest of the WPA and 
the PWA. 


EBATE continues to be waged inside the Ad- 

ministration and within Congress over the rela- 

tive merits of large scale public works and small 
scale work relief. 

The House of Representatives has voiced its en- 
dorsement of a big public works program to provide 
for bridges and dams and big school houses, among 
other things. Mr. Roosevelt insists upon curtailing 
this type of spending in favor of road building and 
Street repairing and occupations that return a 
maximum in the way of wages. 

Basis for the argument is found in official figures 
concerning the costs and wages and speed of spend- 
ing involved in the two approaches. 

These figures reveal that Harold Ickes’ PWA 
was able to spend only $33,000,000 during all of 
1933 on pay rolls while it spent $75,000,000 on ma- 
terials. In 1934 it spent $308,000,000 on pay rolls 
and $610,000,000 on materials; in 1935 it spent $270,- 
000,000 on pay rolls and $439,000,000 on materials, 
and if 1936 it spent $242,000,000 on pay rolls and 
$401,000,000 on materials. Hourly wage rates jumped 
from 53.4 cents ver hour to 83.2 cents. 

On the other hand, WPA under Harry L. Hopkins, 
during its one full year of operation spent $1,582,- 
000,000 on wages and has expended in 18 months a 
total of $600,000,.000 on materials. Wage rates 
jumped from 46.5 cents an hour to about 55 cents. 

The number of wage earners on PWA in Febru- 
ary, the last month for which comparisons are 
availablé, was 174,000 and in WPA was 2,125,742. 
The expenditure on PWA was $14,000,000 and on 
WPA was $116,000,000. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


social security program before the Supreme 
Court, Assistant Attorney General Robert Jackson, 
mentioned as one of the possible Supreme Court 
appointees, tells members of the Georgia Bar As- 
sociation the “attitude” of the Court has made it 
impossible to establish a national policy toward 


monopoly. 


—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


A “GO-AHEAD” SIGNAL FOR THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
UCCESSFULLY defending the Administration’s Witt all constitutional doubts removed by the Court’s decision, members of the Social 


Security Board make ready to gear the program’s machinery to a higher speed. 
Amendments to the Act are looked for along with possible inclusion of millions of per- 
sons who are not now under the benefits of the act. 
Court (left to right) Murray W. Latimer, Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board; R. 
Gordon Wagenet, Director, Bureau Unemployment Compensation; Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman, Social Security Board, and Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Board. 


Officials shown leaving the 


A TAX DRIVE ON THE RICH—BLOCKING EVASION 


OF REVENUE LAWS—NEW BUSINESS CONTROLS 


« 


New rules for business. Outdoing 
the NRA. Heavier taxes on 
wealthy. Price, wage controls. 


: American businessman can make up his 
mind that life for him is going to be dif- 
ferent from now on. 

More and more government regulation—with 
less and less chance for Supreme Court inter- 
ference with that regulation—explains the rea- 
son why. 

Government, with the approval of the Su- 
preme Court, is going to take a gradually in- 
creasing slice of business income to build up 
its systems of old age insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Workers are being encour- 
aged by government to organize into unions 
and are being protected while they organize. 
Use of government tax powers will continue to 
be made to hold down business savings. 

Also: 

Government intends to control the volume 
of credit, the level of prices and the amount of 
production in some industries, such as agri- 
culture, coal mining and textiles. It is the 
power of government that President Roosevelt 
now proposes to use in drastic fashion to put 
a bottom under wages paid in industry, to put 
a top on hours of work and to end child labor. 

Furthermore: 

Government is getting set to insist upon con- 
tinued use of the taxing power to bring about 
a more even division of the national income. 

Mr. Roosevelt expresses himself as more de- 
termined than ever that the rich people of this 


country shall be required to pay for a larger. 


share of the cost of Government. He is pre- 
pared to insist that the existing surtax upon 
the undistributed portion of corporate earnings 
be retained as a means of making more rich 
people who can be taxed at the highest rates. 

Out of the developments of the past week, 
business men can know: 


First, that President 
Roosevelt has lost none 
MORE DRASTIC of his crusading zeal and, 
THAN THE OLD now that the Supreme 
Court has opened broad avenues of power to the 
Federal Government, he is determined to resume 
his drive to bring a measure of planning to the 
field of business as well as finance, 

The new NRA now taking shape is just one 
sample of the plans the President has in mind. 
This latest proposal involves controls much 
more one-sided and much more drastic than 
those of: the original NRA. It would impose 
new rules upon business without giving conces- 
sions to business men as compensation. (A de- 
tailed analysis of this proposal is to be found 
on Page 3.) 

Another of the President’s latest objectives is 
represented by the plan for a new and more 
drastic Agricultural Adjustment Act. Here 
again the principle of Government regulation 
and control is reestablished on a base far in ad- 
vance of that overturned by the Supreme Court 
in January, 1936. 

Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to extend Govern- 


NEW NRA PLANS 


FORCING THE RICH 


> ment power development and distribution into , 


new fields and to retain the Works Progress 
Administration as a depression-combating arm 
of the Government, useful to syphon purchas- 
ing power into the pockets of those at the bot- 
tom of the economic scale. 


Second, business men can know. that Mr. 
Roosevelt is getting ready to tighten up, rather 
than relax, the country’s tax system. 

Advisers to the President are insisting that 
the Federal Government now experiment with a 
hard-boiled tax policy, on the theory that the 


_ period of recovery is the period to tax most 


heavily, leaving any relaxations for a period of 
declining business activity. 
All planning has been on the basis of 1938 as 
the year of tax revision and tax raising. 
. But President Roosevelt revealed during the 
past week that he is prepared to start action at 
the present session of Congress. The first move 
is to be directed at the nation’s biggest indi- 
vidual taxpayers, some of whom, according to 
the President, have been practicing wholesale 
evasion of the existing laws. Before tightening 
up on the general run of persons with taxable 
incomes he wants to get every possible dollar 
out of the rich. 


When Mr. Roosevelt 
one year ago sold Con- 
TO PAY MORE gress on the idea of en- 
INCOME TAXES acting asurtax on the 
portion of income not paid out by corporations 
in the form of dividends his object was to force 
the business establishments of this country to 
pay out the bulk of their earnings to stockhold- 
ers or workers. 

Treasury experts estimated that ownership of . 
American corporations really was concentrated 
in a relatively few hands. Those owners, pre- 
sumably, had evaded the high-bracket individual 
income taxes by letting their earnings lie in cor- 
poration treasuries. With earnings forced out, 
the idea was that high individual surtax rates 
would gather in a big portion of that money for 
the Government. 

But when the time came to collect the money, 
the Treasury found that it wasn’t there. March 
15 payments were about $400,000.000 lower than 
expected. 

President Roosevelt now is convinced, on the 
basis of reports from Treasury experts, that a 
large part of that total was lost to the Govern- 
ment by evasions “invented” by lawyers em- 
ployed by big income taxpayers. He told news- 
paper men on May 28 that he intends to do 
something drastic about this reputed evasion. 

The President regards the situation as quite 
serious. 

Studies reveal, he explained, that wealthy in- 
dividuals of this country have been perfecting 
their methods of evading the income tax laws 
during the past 10 or 15 years. In the last year 
their evasions, according to his account, have 
become more flagrant, as the tax burden in- 
creased. 


The Treasury story is 
that Americans with 
large incomes found one 
loophole in the law by or- 


SOME ‘TRICKS’ USED 
BY THE WEALTHY 
TO EVADE LEVIES 


| ganizing foreign corporations which received 


, the dividends from their stockholdings and 


which paid relatively smal] taxes on those di- 
vidends. They found another loophole in a 
variety of methods of syphoning off dividends. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men of one case, 


In this case the wealthy individual incor- 
porated his yacht and turned over to that yacht 
ownership of $3,000,000 worth of stock. The di- 
vidends went to pay the operating expense of 
the yacht, amounting to about $100,000 last year, 
Those operating expenses were deductible from 
the income of the corporation, and the Gov- 
ernment, according to the President, lost about 
$50,000 in taxes on that one case alone. 


Many more cf these instances of evasion 
could be cited, President Roosevelt said. Some 
of them involve rich men who incorporate their 
estates as farming corporations and pay their 
operating expenses out of money that otherwise 
would go to the Treasury, 


This type of operating the President found 
to be morally indefensible. He inferred that 
Treasury and Department of Justice officials 
were investigating to determine whether prose- 
cutions might be in order. He also let it be 
known that Congress would be asked to investi- 
gate and make public the more flagrant cases of 
evasion, Besides that Congress will be asked 
to enact new laws to try to plug up the loop- 
holes that are being uncovered. 

President Roosevelt feels that tax lawyers 
who, to use his expression, “invent” methods of 
evasion are engaging in a morally indefensible 
occupation which he will try to end. 


As for corporations: 
SPEEDED 10 MEET Studies of the methods 

of avoidance of the new 
LAG IN REVENUES tax by them have not pro- 
ceeded far enough to draw conclusions. Mr. 
Roosevelt said that so many corporations had 
asked extensions of time to determine their 
total liability that the Government was unable 
as yet to tell how widely the law was being 
avoided. 


NEW TAX PROGRAM 


From this expression of Presidential opinion 
toward the tax problem several conclusions are 
being drawn. 


- One is that President Roosevelt is preparing 


to crack down on the rich before shaping any 
new plans for taxing the remainder of the popu- 
lation at a higher rate. 

Another is that there is no present intention 
of modifying the new law providing for a surtax 
on the part of corporation earnings retained 
in the business. This law, applied for the first 
time to 1936 income, is strongly opposed by most 
business men. The President's intention is to 
tighten up its provisions rather than to relax 
them. 

Still a third is that Mr. Roosevelt is speeding 
up his tax plans—which supposedly were to be 
carried over to 1938—because the Treasury posi- 
tion is definitely less favorable than expected. 

There is nothing in the picture to provide par- 
ticular comfort to any business man who longs 
for a return to the predepression days when 


Government showed little interest in the policies ~ 


of industry. 
Owen Scott 


 creased-98,000 between March and April 


The Pay Roll Taxes 
And Their Collection 


Court decision speeds action. Three 
social security problems. Chief 
appeal to Congress. 


M‘Y individual business men who have been 
Slow about meeting their pay roll taxes now 
are to be cracked down upon. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is prepared to be hard boiled. 

Until the Supreme Court had approved the pay 
roll tax as a vehicle for raising money to support 
the nation’s new system of old age insurance and 
unemployment insurance, many employers were in- 
clined to hold back on remittances. Collections to 
the end of May have totaled less than $200,000,000. 

In June alone the Treasury intends to collect 
$125,000,000 and in the next fiscal year, starting 
July 1, to take in more than $1,000,000,000. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE TAX 


The. first six months of experience with the pres- 
ent Social Security Act have been less disturbing 
to business than the sponsors of the Act had antici- 
pated. Taxes now assessed apparently have been 
absorbed readily into the costs of doing business 
during a period of rising activity. 

Business men who have failed to meet those 
taxes until now, will need to adjust themselves to 


the deductions hereafter or face severe penalties. 


The rising trend of wages suggests that the pay 
roll taxes are not being taken out of the workers’ 
wages but are being passed on to the consumer in 
higher prices. 


THREE PRESENT PROBLEMS 


Three problems of importance confront employ- 
ers, who must depend on profits for an existence, 
as a result of the latest Supreme Court ruling. 

First is the problem of inducing Congress to act 
with restraint in the future when under pressure 
from organized minorities to step up expenditures. 

The Supreme Court cannot be depended upon to 
impose this restraint. In the Social Security cases 
the Court has decided definitely that Congress has 
the power to tax and to spend for the general wel- 
fare, with Congress determining what is the wel- 
fare of the people. Unless that decision is arbitrary 
the Courts will not intervene. 

Second is the problem of selling the Social Se- 
curity Board and Congress on simplifications of 
the present Act. 

First detailed reports to the Board covering de- 
ductions from the wages and salaries of individual 
workers and providing other information needed by 
the Board will be made within the next month. 
The bookkeeping requirements of the Act as now 
administered are described by big business men as 
highly burdensome. Adjustments there are ex- 
pecied. 

Third is the problem of inducing Congress to go 
slow in extending the present Act until its admin- 
istration can be perfected. 

With the Supreme Court approval of the idea 
that the national Government should be called 
upon to use its taxing power to protect workers 
against the hazards of modern life, there now is 
expected to develop a demand for more and more 
protections of this kind. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE 


The present Act, particularly as it applies to old 
age insurance, recognizes a principle that is ac-_ 
ceptable to business men. This principle is that 
workers, if they are to be entitled to old age bene- 
fits, should contribute in part to the building up of 
those benefits and should be paid annuities based 
upon the size of their income. 

Without that principle there would be a strong 
tendency on the part of workers to have the Gov- 
ernment take all of the necessary funds out of 
the income of corporations. 

Treasury and Security Board officials also are 
prepared to defend the principle of a large re- 
serve fund to lie back of the old age insurance 
plan on the ground that otherwise the taxes to 
support the plan would become prohibitive in years 
to come when the number of aged proportionally 
will be much larger than at present. 


| Business Barometers 


HOLESALE commodity prices 
moved up 0.6 per cent in the week 
ended May 22 for the first gain in six | 
weeks, bringing the level to 87.4 percent | 
of the 1926 average. This is 44 per cent | 
above the 1933 low. | 
Permits for new residential buildings | 
in April were 47 per cent more in num- | 
ber and 65.3 per cent more in cost than | 
for April, 1936. | 
Non-residential building permits were | 
23.5 per cent more in number and 22.8 
per cent more in cost during April as 
contrasted with April, 1936. 

April farm income was $659,000,000 
against $530,000,000 last year, the largest 
for April reported in seven years. 

Employment in manufacturing and 
~on-manufacturing industries that re- 
rort to the Department of Labor in- 


with weekly pay rolls $8,200,000 greater 
in total. 

Department store sales in New York 
City for the week ended May 26 were 
barely 3.6 per cent above a year ago in | 
dollar volume. Boston sales showed a | 
slight loss while St. Louis reported a 
nominal gain. Little change in retail 
trade was noted on the Pacific coast. 

| Domestic air transport lines carried 
i 76,199 passengers in April as against ‘ 
| 71,449 in April one year ago. 
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May 31, 1937 


DOUBLY GOOD JOB SELLING 
THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


The purchase of so many things is a family matter. purely masculine products because it is bought by 


Automobiles, refrigerators, furniture, insurance or such large numbers of men (79%) to be read on the 


even a breakfast cereal—all these commodities and way from work and carried into their homes. And 


) 


countless others involve the buying decisions of both cs 
there is no more valuable selling force for feminine 


the man and the woman. 
items because it reaches the women in those impor- 
In New York, The Sun is such a productive medium 


tant buying homes. 
for advertising because it is family-read to a greater 


extent than any other week-day newspaper. House- For double effectiveness, for greater economy in de- 


to-house surveys in 23 typical suburban towns and a veloping sales, advertisers can unhesitatingly sched- 


number of better-class sections of the city show that ule The Sun for a major role in New York. 


The Sun leads in reaching the 
; | wives along with the husbands in 


this market's responsive families. 


At the same time, The Sun sells 


United States News 15 
: 
Hi 
\\ 
tiv AVE 


The United States News 


May 31, 1937 


for the next two years. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
FOUR YEARS OF FARM LOANS 
William I. Myers, Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, one of the first major recovery agencies, 
after closing the books on four years of work, re- 
veals total loans made since 1933 are in excess of 
$4,000,000,000. Three million direct loans have been 
made to farmers by agencies under the FCA’s super- 
vision. 
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Will Low Interest | 
Bring “Land Boom ? 


FCA’s fear of financial trouble for 
farmers. - Billions in loans in 
four years. 


LITTLE more than a month ago, W. I. Myers, 

Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
appearing before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, denounced a bill which would continue for 
next year the existing 312 per cent interest rate on 
mortgages financed by the Federal Land Banks. 


It now appears that Mr. Myers’ argument before 
the committee was of no avail. As in previous years 
he and his colleagues in the FCA have been tilting 
against the politically favored lower interest rate 
with about as much effect as that attained by the 
good Spanish knight Don Quixote. 


The farm loan bill now given the best chance of 
passing is that introduced by Representative Marvin 
Jones (Dem.), of Texas, and already reported favor- 
ably by the House Agriculture committee. 


This prospect is interpreted by FCA officials to 
‘mean that subsidized rural credit operations will 
continue. 


The Jones bill extends the 312 per cent emergency 
subsidized interest rate on Federal land bank loans 
for one year or until July 1, 1938. It provides a 4 
per cent rate for the succeeding year from July 1, 
1938, to June 30, 1939. 


ANOTHER RATE CUT 


Further, the bill lowers the interest rate of 5 per 
cent which has been in effect on loans made by 
the Land Bank Commissioner from the funds of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. The interest 
rate on such loans would be reduced to 4 per cent 
Reduction also applies to 
loans outsanding at the time of the bill’s passage. 


The original Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1933 established an interest rate of 5 per cent. In 
July of 1933 Congress reduced the rate to 4!'5 per 
cent. Two years later it was reduced to the 32 
per cent rate, at which it has remained. 


Continuation of the lower rates means not only 
an unfair basis of competition with rural banking 
institutions, according to FCA officials, but it also 
results in an undue rise in land values. 


“It appears quite possible,” Mr. Myers told the 
House Agriculture Committee, “that if the Federal 
Land Banks continue to finance the purchase of 
farms at an artificially low interest rate it may 
have the effect of stimulating a land boom and 
ultimately may have a far-reaching and undesirable 
effect on the whole structure of land values in the 
United States.” 


Dr. Myer’s view is that low interest rates, if arti- 
ficially maintained by the Government, will gradu- 
ally be capitalized in the value of the land inas- 


«much as its earning power could be high in rela- 


tion to the carrying charge of the debt against it. 


FOUR YEARS’ WORK OF FCA 


The FCA celebrated its fourth anniversary last 
week. What does a summary of its operations 
show? 

Total loans made since organization amount to 
more than $4,367,000,000. 


Altogether 3,000,000 direct loans have been ob- 
tained by farmers from the cooperative and emerg- 
ency agencies under FCA supervision. 


Nearly 50 per cent of the money was loaned on 
individual farm mortgages and slightly more than 
40 per cent for crop and livestock production on 
short-term liens and notes. The remaining 10 per 
cent was advanced to farmers’ cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing associations. 


Even country bankers who have been most di- 
rectly in competition with the FCA program report 
that its operations, on the whole, have been bene- 
ficial. They say that it has taken care of a type 
of long-term and short-term emergency credit de- 
mand which they usually did not want to supply. 


As a result of FCA operations today the Federal 
land banks and the Land Bank Commisioner hold 
nearly 40 per cent of the farm mortgage debt com- 
pared with approximately 12 per cent of the total 
debt held by the Federal land banks in 1933. 


In summarizing the benefits derived from the 
FCA operations Mr. Myers points out that the in- 
terest rate in relation to farm prices has been re- 
duced to the lowest point on record; foreclosures 
have been cut to half; and farm real estate values 
over the past three years have been increasing for 
the first time since 1920. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES AND THE TREASURY— 
GOLD PURCHASES—NEW BORROWING, PROBLEMS 


+ 


“Forced loans”. The approaching re- 
tirement of Federal bonds. Another 
refinancing date. 


NCLE SAM during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 will have a “forced loan” of approx- 
imately one billion dollars to use in paying cur- 
rent expenditures and in buying Government 
obligations now held by banks and other in- 
vestors. 

The right of the Government to the “loan” 
was confirmed last week when the Supreme 
Court handed down its decisions upholding the 
constitutionality of the Social Security Act. 

Pay roll tax receipts are estimated by the 
Government to total approximately one billion 
dollars during the next fiscal year. This means, 
as one Government official puts it, that during 
the year the approximately 21,000,000 employes 
and 2,500,000 employers who come under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act will be 
forced to make a loan of that amount to the 
Government. 

Under the Social Security law the Treasury 
is required to invest receipts from the pay roll 
taxes in an old-age reserve and an unemploy- 
ment trust fund, 

These funds must be invested according to 
the terms of the law, either in Government se- 
curities or in obligations guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment as to interest and principal. 


But for many years the 
funds paid in will be in 
AS MEANS OF excess of the benefits 
MEETING DEFICIT paid out. Regular bene- 
fits under the old-age annuities system do not 
become payable until 1942 and then on a small 
scale. Under the unemployment insurance laws 
the first important payments will not come until 
after 1938. 

In setting up the trust funds, it is explained, 
the effect is that the Government is enabled to 
use the pay roll tax receipts for financing the 
deficit or for retiring its current obligations. 

Thus, the Supreme Court’s decision last week 
is of vital concern to Government financing as 
well as to the millions of persons who are in- 
cluded within the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


PAY ROLL TAX 


The most immediate effect is that the Treas- 
ury can count on a billion dollars of pay roll 
taxes to meet the estimated deficit of $418,000,- 
000 for next year and to make payments in car- 
rying out its gold sterilization operations. 

This means, officials say, that if the outlay 
for sterilization of gold imports is not too large 
the Treasury will not need to go into the mar- 
ket for new funds after its June 15 financing. 


Revenues from the So- 


ESTIMATE OF cial Security taxes so far 
SOCAL SECURITY this year have totaled 
REVENUES 


slightly under $200,000,- 

,000. At the present rate of receipts the total for 
this fiscal year will approximate about $50,000,- 
000 less than the amount estimated. 

However, it is contended by Treasury officials 
that the estimates of such receipts for next year 
are conservative and that the figure of one bil- 
lion dollars for receipts both from the unem- 
ployment and old-age security funds is a mini- 
mum, 

Expenditures to buy gold for the inactive ac- 
count are held to be the greatest question mark 
in the Government financial outlook. 

Since the policy of sterilization of gold im- 
ports was adopted on Dec, 22 the Treasury has 
averaged nearly $150,000,000 a month with a total 
outlay of more than $700,000,000. 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, 
OF BORROWING Jr., has announced that 
BY GOVERNMENT the Treasury is on a 24- 
hour basis in the matter, but financial experts of 
the Government point out that there is no rea- 
son for believing the policy will be changed 
soon as the difficulties in such a procedure are 
believed greater than a continuance of the pres- 
ent policy. Should the Treasury change its 
tactics, its withdrawal from the money market 
would be materially hastened and the time 
would be advanced when its obligations would 
begin to be liquidated. Another important fac- 
tor in forecasting when this time will come is 
the extent to which assets of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and other agencies will be 
liquidated. 

Potential income from RFC liquidation avail- 
able for debt retirement is estimated by Govern- 
ment officials at three hundred million dollars 


EXPECTED END 


—Underwood & Underwood 
REMAINS AT SEC HELM 
SEC Chairman, James M. Landis, whose appoint- 
ment comes to a close June 6, will probably be re- 
appointed for the summer by the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt has asked Mr. Landis to stay on as long 
as possible before taking up his new duties as Dean 
of the Harvard Law School in September. 


for next year. Liquidation of assets of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and other Federal 
agencies, it is estimated, might add another 
hundred million to the total. 


If the purchases for the inactive gold account 
are disregarded, these totals plus the $600,000,- 
000 which may be available from Social Security 
funds mean that approximately $900,000,000 of 
Government obligations may be retired during 
the next fiscal year. 


In planning its refinancing policy for the next 
year the Treasury has endeavored so far as pos- 
sible to arrange maturity dates of the public 
debt in relation to probable receipts from the 
Social Security taxes. 


“If the constitutionality of the tax is upheld,” 


the Government argued before the Supreme 


Court, “it obviously would be desirable for the 
Treasury in its refunding and new borrowing 
operations to concentrate maturities very heav- 
ily during the period of large tax collections 
relative to expenditures for old age benefits.” 

Just what will be the effect of the retirement 
of Government obligations either by the pay 
roll taxes or through liquidation of assets of 
Federal lending agencies? 

Government economists give this explana- 
tion: 


The operation of the 
Social Security payments 
EFFECT SEEN IN will be ie dur- 
PAY ROLL TAX ing the next fiscal year 
and until the distant future, when benefits paid 
out are expected to equal receipts. Such pay- 
ments for the next year will have the same effect 


DEFLATIONARY 


the lower income groups and other classes rep- 
resented in the Social Security program. 

Thus, instead of priming the pump of indus- 
try by pouring out funds, the Government, to 
the extent of the Social Security receipts, will 
be making collections to pay current expenses, 

Therefore, a billion dollars taken from the 
purchasing power of the public by the pay roll 
taxes would operate in a fashion directly op- 
posite to outpourings of Government money 
such as the bonus outlays of last year. | 

The effect would be to decrease the amount of 
bank deposit currency and lessen the amount of 
funds available for credit expansion. 

In the opinion of some Government econom- 
ists the deflationary effect of the Social Security 
revenues is needed at this time to prevent the 
recovery from asuming too rapid a stride. | 

Taking into consideration the fact that the 
working balance of the Treasury is now at 
about half the amount Secretary Morgenthau 
has indicated as desirable, the extent of refund- 
ing and the amount of the current deficit, of- 
ficials indicate that the Treasury’s June 15 
flotation will total a billion dollars. 

Tentative plans are reported to call for an is- 
sue of two and three-year notes. 


FACTORS IN the of 
SETTING TERMS reasury ofmcials, there 


will be no trouble in get- 
FOR NEW LOANS ting acceptance of short- 


term notes. But it is believed that long-term is- 
sues might meet greater resistance because of 
the feeling among bankers that losses might be 
incurred on long-term bonds if interest rates 
rise substantially. 

Stabilizing factor in the price of Government 


bonds which it is believed will be of importance 


as though a regular revenue tax were levied on | 


+ 


is the announced policy of the Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve System to 
make open market purchases of Government se- 
curities to maintain orderly conditions in the 
money market. 


Another favorable factor in the demand for 
Government issues is the renewed upward trend 
in bank deposits. Also insurance companies, 
trustees of large estates and other institutions 
acting in a fiduciary capacity have substantial 
funds for investment. 

In the opinion of the Government financial 
experts, the prospect is good for maintenance of 
low-interest rates on Government offerings. 

Because of the reduction in interest rates and 
the growth of the national income the actual 
burden of the debt has declined since 1932. 


In the 1936 fiscal year 
COMPARED TO interest charges on the 
Federal debt amounted to 

NATIONAL INCOME only 1% per cent of an 
estimated national income of approximately 
sixty billions, In the fiscal year 1932 interest 
charges on the national debt amounted to ap- 
proximately 114 per cent of the national income. 


The importance of the old-age benefit taxes 


INTEREST COSTS 


in Federal financing are scheduled to increase 


rapidly in the next few years. In its pleadings 
before the Supreme Court, the Government 
pointed out that aggregate recipts from old-age 
benefit taxes for the next “five years are roughly 
estimated at approximately three billion dollars” 
and during the succeeding “five years tax col- 
lections are estimated to be in excess of an ad- 
ditional five billion.” 


Secretary Morgenthau has pointed out that 
in the next seventeen years approximately thirty 
billions of the public debt will be taken into the 
Treasury, on the basis of the present Social Se- 
curity law. 

But it is held in authoritative official quarters 
that the huge reserve fund contemplated by the 
act will not be created but that the law will be 
amended to set up only a moderate reserve. 


The Finance Ticker 


EPRESENTATIVE PATMAN (Dem) of Texar- 

kana, Texas, says he has obtained the names 
of 150 Congressmen who are willing to support his 
bill for Government ownership of the Federal Re- 
serve System, including four members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, where the bill 
will have to be considered. Under House rules, even 
though the bill may never reach the House floor 
this session, it may be carried over to the next 
session. 

* 


The SEC’s study of the investment trusts has 
been resumed, with an examination of the Ameri- 
can General Corporation this past week. This 
trust is now controlled by the Atlas Corporation, 
and the investigation will only cover the period prior 
to the time Atlas took It over. The same procedure 
will be taken in the case of the Goldman Sachs 
Trading Corporation, also controlled by Atlas. 


x kre 


The Comptroller of the Currency’s announce- 
ment of the figures of deposits in National Banks 


- for the first quarter of 1937, published this week, 


showed the first decline in the total deposits of 
National Banks since the banking holiday in 1933. 
The amount of the decline was $1,093,287,000, or 
about 4 per cent, under the previous quarter, but 
an increase of 6.6 per cent over the same quarter 
last year. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


THOMAS J. Lipton, INnc., Hoboken, N. J., 52,000 shares ($25 
par value) 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
200,000 shares ($1 par value) Class A stock; 26.000 
shares of the preferred stock and 100,000 shares of the 
Class A stock are to be offered for sale. Hallgarten 
Company, of New York City, is the principal under- 
writer. 


TILo Roorinc Company, Inc., Stratford, Conn., $1,545,000 
of $25 par value $1.40 cumulative preferred stock and 
$675,000 of $1 par value common stock. The proceeds 
of the sale are to be used in part for repayment of 
bank loans, part for plant addition, and part for ad- 
ditional working capital. Distributers Group Inc., of 
New York City is the underwriter. 


LisTeD SEcuRITIES INC., Jersey City, N. J., $6,750,000, repre- 
senting 1,000,000 shares of twenty five cent par value 
common stock. The net proceeds of the sale are to be 
used for investment. First Mutual Corporation Jersey 
City, N. J., is the underwriter, 


BUFFALO NIAGARA ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Buffalo N. Y., 
$17,029,000 of general and refunding 32 per cent Series 
C bonds, maturing June 1, 1967, and $7,000,000 of serial 
debentures, $2,100,000 2 per cents due June 1, 1938-1942, 
$2,400,000 3 per cents due June 1, 1943-1947, and §$2,- 
500,000 3'4 per cents due June 1, 1948-1952. Part of 
the proceeds of the sale is to be used for refinancing 
and part for extension of plant facilities and new con- 
struction. Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., of New York, 
is the principal underwriter. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
THE RIGHTS OF INVESTORS 

President Roosevelt in letters to Representative 
Sumners (above), chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Senator Wagner and Repre- 
sentative Lea, calls for adoption of three bills pend- 
ing in Congress which would widen the scope of - - 
the Securities and Exchange Commission over the 
issuance of bonds and debentures, reorganizations 
and protective committees, to the end that the “rights 
of investors will be more vigorously prosecuted and 
more adequately protected” under the SEC Act. 


UT 


Speeding New Laws 
To Protect Investors 


Corporation reorganization reforms. 
Regulation for protective commit- 
tees and trustees. 


AMES M. LANDIS, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, strode in and out of a 


. conference at the White House one day last week 


without attracting any more attention than a Gov- 
ernment official on a routine visit, one of the dozens 
which the President has in any typical week in 
Washington. 

But the aftermath ot his visit came next day 
when the White House announced that the Presi- 
dent had written three letters to Members of Con- 
gress giving his approval of the SEC program to 
revamp the system by which corporations reorgan- 
ize out of financial troubles, and to provide addi- 
tional power for the regulation of protective com- 
mittees and to tighten up the obligations of trus- 
tees under the indentures under which bonds and 
notes are sold to the public. 

Thus three proposais, quietly put forward some 
time ago by the SEC, were advanced from the cate- 
gory of desirable bills which might be passed to the 
category of bills which Congress probably will stay 
in session long enough to pass. 


THE BILLS INDORSED 


The bills endorsed by the President: 

1—The Committee Act of 1937 introduced by 
Representative Clarence F. Lea (Dem) of Califor- 
nia, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

This measure would provide for extensive Fed- 
eral regulation of reorganization committees ex- 
tending even to foreign and municipal debt ar- 
rangements. It would expand SEC authority over 
protective committee practices and guard against 
banker-management conflicts of interest. 

2.—A bill introduced by Senator Alben Barkley 
(Dem) of Kentucky, Known as the Trust Inden- 
ture Act. 

This bill would regulate corporate trustees, mak- 
ing them true fiduciaries rather than mere stake- 
holders, and would bar conflicting interests. 

3.—A bill introduced by Representative Walter 
Chandler (Dem) of Tennessee. This measure would 
amend the Federal Bankruptcy Act to give the 
Federal courts broader powers in reorganization 
proceedings. It also would authorize the SEC to 
help the courts in an advisory capacity in reor- 
ganizations under Section 77B of the bankruptcy 
law. 


ABUSES “UNABATED” 


As to the legislation proposed by Representative 
Lea, the President said in his letter: 

“If we are to extend the era of corporate debt- 
readjustment legislative aid and protection com- 
parable to that which the investor now receives up- 
on the initial flotation of securities through the 
Securities and Exchange Act of 1933, some exten- 
sion of the Act, and of the powers of the Commis- 
sion which administers it, is properly necessary at 
this time. We need new emphasis on the fact that 
the representatives of security holders in reorgan- 
izations are fiduciaries.” 

The President in another letter addressed to 
Senator Robert T. Wagner (Dem) of New York, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, said that since enactment of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, extensive investigations and re- 
ports by the SEC have demonstrated that further 
strengthening of the Act is necessary in connection 
with the form and content of trust indentures and 
the duties to be assumed by the trustees acting 
under them. 

In a third letter addressed to Representative 
Hatton W. Sumners, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the President called at- 
tention to the recent investigations and reports by 
a special committee of the Senate, a select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and the 
SEC with reference to Section 77B of the Bank- 
ruptey Act and recommended action on the Chand- 
ler bill. 

In the first step to carry out the President's re- 
quests for added protection to investors, the House 
Judiciary Committee approved the Sabbath bill 
providing supervision of bondholders’ protective 
committees. 

Adoption of the three measures now before Con- 
gress, together with a fourth proposal covering in- 
vestment trust reform which SEC officials have 
considered, would give SEC the most important ex- 
tension of its powers since the enactment of three 
basic laws under which it now operates. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: WHAT THE COURT SAID 


Pensions, Job Insurance, Are Upheld 


Relief of unemployment as pro- 
motion of general welfare. 
Coercion of States or coop- 
eration? Nature of payroll 


levy. 


ITH the millions of Americans 
who expect to profit eventually 
from the Unemployment Benefit 
and Old Age Pension laws, which the 
Supreme Court upheld as valid last 
week, the decisions registered chiefly 


as an assurance that their hopes of | 


a measure of social security would 
be realized. 

But to those who give thought to 
the future of American Government 
and its relation to the American 
economic system, the decisions ap- 
peared to open up vistas far be- 
yond the immediat: laws upheld. 

The three decisions approved: 

First, the Federal law which binds 
into a more or less uniform system 
the State measures providing for 
unemployment compensation. This 
law is part of the Social Security 
Act of 1935. 

Second, the Alabama statute im- 
posing payroll taxes and providing 
for the payment of unemployment 
compensation from the proceeds. 
This was one of the State laws 
which mesh with the Federal stat- 
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ute to form the system referred to 
in the previous paragraph. 

Third, the Federal law providing 
for payment of old age pensions 
and levying payroll taxes. This 
also is part of the Social Security 
Act... 

The first two laws were upheld by 
5-to-4 decisions. The third, by a 
vote of 7 to 2. 


DEFINING GENERAL WELFARE 
The two cases involving the So- 
cial Security Act brought far- 
reaching decisions on the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution. 


A New Outlook For Millions As Age 


From the early days of the United | 


Sates an historic debate has di- 


_ vided authorities into two groups on 


the meaning of the clause in the 
Constitution which says: 

. ‘Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes to pay the debts 
and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the 
United States.” 

As the contestants divided, the 
question was: Can Congress spend 
money for all purposes comprised 


under the term ‘general welfare” or | 
is its spending limited to the fields | 
within which it may otherwise leg- | 


islate? 


On the answer to this question | 


depend the answers to such ques- 
tions as these: 

1. May Congress spend money to 
relieve the distress of farmers? That 
question was answered in early 1936 
by the Supreme Court, which for 
the first time committed itself on 


Court said then that Congress is 
not limited in its spending Powers 
by those restrictions which surround 
its powers of regulation. 


This opinion was expressed in the | 


gress may spend money for this pur- 
pose, 


DISCRETION IN CONGRESS 


Then arises the question: What 


is the general welfare? Who is to | 


decide? 

The Court’s answer is thus ex- 
pressed in the majority opinion on 
the old age pension case, read by 
Justice Cardozo: 


“Where the line must be drawn 
between one welfare and another 
can not be known througii a formula 
in advance of the event. The dis- 
cretion, however, is not confided 
to the courts. The discretion be- 
longs to Congress, unless the choice 
is clearly wrong, a display of arbi- 
trary power, not an exercise of 
judgment.” 

In other words, Congress is the 
judge of what is in the gei.erai wel- 
fare, subject to the qualifications 
stated. 

As relating to the Social Se- 
curity, the Court found that Con- 
gress, in legislating pensions for 
the aged and benefits for the un- 
employed, had not acted arbitrarily. 

In regard to unemployment com- 
pensation, the Court held thus: 

“It is too late today for the argu- 
ment to be heard with tolerance 
that in a crisis so extreme the use 
of the moneys of the nation to 


relieve the unemployed and their - 


dependents is a use for any other 
purpose than the promotion of the 
general welfare.” 


MR. HUGHES A PIVOT 


A notable fact about the decision | 


on pensions is that it would not have 
been rendered at all were it not for 
Chief Justice Hughes. The reason 


this: 
the debate in a general ruling. The | 


case in which the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Act was declared invalid. 
The majority held then, however, 
that the way in which the money 
was spent amounted to a form of 
regulation, and that regulation of 


the “local” business of farming is a | 


power forbidden to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The case was brought by a share- 
holder of an electric light company 
in Boston, who sought to have the 
company enjoined from paying the 
payroll tax. A lower court granted 
the injunction. This was not ap- 
pealed by the company, but by the 
Federal Government, which had 
been allowed to intervene. 

Four justices were of the opinion 
that the case should not have been 
countenanced by the courts in the 
first place but the injunction should 


| have been dissolved. These four jus- 


2. May Congress spend money to | 


mitigate the evils of unemployment 
and indigent old age? 

This was the question propounded 
by the Social S2curity Act. The 
Court, relying on the precedent set 


in the farm case, held that Con- . 
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tices were among the seven who 
finally upheld the law. On this 
point Chief Justice Hughes tipped 
the balance in favor of making a 
ruling on the law. Then he joined 
the majority who upheld the law. 


Justices McReynolds and Butler 


_ objected to the upholding of the law 
on the ground that it transgressed 


When You Worried 


the reserved rights of the States, in 
violation of the Tenth Amendment, 
but they did not file a dissenting 
opinion. 


TAX FACTOR IN OPINION 


The crux of the opinion uphold- 
ing the job insurance portion of the 
Social Security Act was the argu- 
ment over taxation. Justice Cardozo 
read the majority opinion. There 
were dissenting opinions, shared in 
by a total of four justices. Justice 
Sutherland read one, concurred in 
by Justice Van Devanter; the others 
were read by Justices McReynolds 
and Butler. 

The Stewart Machine Company of 
Alabama sued to recover the pay 
roll taxes it had paid, arguing that 
the law was unconstitutional on a 
large number of grounds. One of 
the principal attacks was against 
the clause providing for grants or 
credits to States which adopt ap- 
proved job insurance’ measures. 
Such grants were declared to be a 
form of coercion on the State by the 
Federal Government in a field where 
Congress had no right to exert co- 
ercion. 


The answer of the Court was that, 
in the first place, there was no co- 
ercion and, secondly, that Congress 
was cooperating with the States in 
performing their own duty. 


AS TO AAA PRECEDENT 

The challenger of the law cited the 
decision under which the AAA was 
found unconstitutional. In that in- 
stance, Congress was found to have 
the right to make payments to farm- 
ers, but, if it made them conditional] 
on the farmers performing certain 
actions under contract, then the 
payments were in reality coercive 
regulation over the “local” business 
of farming, and so not permissible 
under the fundamental law. 


Attorneys for the Stewart Machine 
Company argued that, by granting 
financial credits to States having 
Federally approved job insurance 
laws, the Federal Government places 
compulsion on all States to adopt 
such laws. 


The State itself did not complain 
of coercion. Moreover, the Court 
found several grounds for dis- 
tinguishing the two cases. Under 
the unemployment compensation 
law, it pointed out, the payments are 
not earmarked for a special group, 
the recipient States approved the 
conditions under which payment is 
made and the end sought—relief 
of unemployment—is one for which 
State and nation may lawfully co- 
operate. 


Justice Cardozo stated also that | 


the AAA decision was made by a 
divided court. He added an argu- 
ment against the proposition that 
conditional rebate of a tax is co- 
ercion. Said he: 


“To hold that motive or tempta- 
tion (arising from conditional re- 
bate of a tax) is coercion is to 
plunge the law into endless diffi- 
culties.” 


Justice Cardozo had been one of 
the minority in the AAA decision, 
and had concurred in the minority 
opinion of Justice Stone, who said 
of this doctrine that it hardly rises 
to the dignity of argument. 

What the majority of the Court 
saw in the job insurance provisions 
was cooperation between State and 
nation ir meeting a crisis. 


DISSENTING OPINION 

The first dissenting opinion, read 
by Justice Sutherland, agreee with 
most of the majority opinion but 
held that the administrative free- 
dom of the States was being in- 
vaded. This contention was based 
on the fact that the State funds 


’ for unemployment were to be placed 


with ‘Federal Treasury, from which 
they would be releasei on due re- 
quest to the States to pay unem- 
ployment compensation. 


His view was that the Federal 
Government might refuse to release 
the funds if the State repealed its 
law and sought to use the funds for 
other purposes. Such a restriction 
on the State was described as un- 
constitutional and sufficient to in- 
validate the relevant portion of the 
law. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
: tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


Vol. 5. No. 22 May 31, 1937 


HE Constitutional crisis which has faced the United 
States for the last four years shifts this week from 
the Supreme Court of the United States to the su- 
preme court of public opinion. 

For twenty-four months, nine justices have wrestled 
with complicated questions of constitutional power, have 
undergone a humiliating attack by the Executive and the 
issue has presumably been settled in the language of Jus- 
tice Stone who said in the AAA case: “For the removal of 
unwise laws from the statute books, appeal lies not to the 
courts but to the ballot and to the processes of democratic 
government.” 

Whether one believes, as I do, that the Supreme Court 
followed precedent and was uninfluenced by threats or co- 
ercion— or whether one assumes that Mr. Roosevelt drove 
the Court lately into deciding cases his way, the fact re- 
mains that reliance on judicial restraint is a thin reed if 


public opinion does not care to apply the test of economic | 


precedent as well. 

For a long while now, the principal question posed be- 
fore the American people on the appearance of a new law 
has been: “Is it constitutional?” 

Members of Congress have said to themselves: “Oh, 
well, its probably unconstitutional and the Supreme Court 
will throw it out anyway, so why not get credit for a vote?” 

Business men have said: “Oh, there’s no need to pay at- 
tention to that law, the courts will never uphold it.” 

New Dealers have said: “‘Oh, there’s no use considering 
clarifying amendments or revisions, the Supreme Court 
hasn’t settled the main principle.” 

On all sides the question stressed heretofore about a 
new law has been: “Is it constitutional?” instead of: “‘Is 
it sound, is it economically practicable, will it work?” 

Today the broad principles of 


P OLICIES MUST the New Deal objectives have 


STAND NOW ONbeen upheld as_ constitutional. 
THEIR MERITS This has developed after a series 


of lawsuits in which the New 
Deal lawyers heeded some of the early warnings of the 


Court, chose more skillfully the test cases, and finally by — 


novel approaches to the interpretation of ambiguous prec- 
edents like those involved in the “general welfare” clause, 
did obtain enough power to pursue a social program with- 
in the Constitution. 

But today the emphasis has shifted. Congress and the 


people now know that no intervening court orders will de- 


lay execution of new laws and their experiments. The 
New Deal knows it cannot rely on the specious plea that 


_more men would have been employed if the Court did not 


interfere with its remedial laws. There can be no conten- 
tion henceforth that the Court is restraining a social pro- 
gram that has to be adopted “to ward off a panic”. 

To all intents and purposes, we enter now an era of 
fixed responsibility as the true meaning of America’s con- 
stitutional crisis becomes clear to all where it might here- 
tofore have been clear only to a few. 

Supporters of the New Deal have resented the state- 
ment that a constitutional crisis even existed. They have 
seen no crisis except in the “economic predilections” of a 
few justices. This, it seemed to Mr. Roosevelt, could be 
cured readily by merely changing the justices. 


‘LAW-M AKING IS Let us assume that the New 


Dealers are right about this, that 
the Court has been asked by the 


NOT FUNCTION 
conservatives of the nation to 
OF EXECUTIVE save from things 


said they brought on themselves by their own neglect of 
social reform. I do not concede the point but I think it de- 
sirable to reason from a premise which eliminates court 
obstacles and gives a free rein to the social impulses of the 
New Deal. 

What then do we find? A simple analysis of our system 
of government shows that it has been for 150 years one of 
checks and balances. Shall this now be changed? Is it 
safe to endow the Executive branch with plenary powers? 
Will a “people’s government” always be in power? Will 
men of the supposed omniscience of the New Deal always 
be available in future administrations? Will it never again 
be necessary for a President of the United States to write 
a letter to the Civil Service Commission warning Govern- 
ment employees not to misuse inside information or play 
the stock market? 

But the issue of issues—the most fundamental question 
—is whether Congress shall remain the lawmaking body. 
I do not regard the issue as in any sense personal. It is 
not a question of whether Mr. Roosevelt is going to be 
President three terms or whether he would abuse the addi- 
tional powers if Congress gave them to him. It is in truth 


v 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


a question of function, of the power of the Executive here- 
after in the American system of government. 

There was a good reason why the founders of the Re- 
public wanted the House of Representatives to represent 
directly the people in the congressional districts and why 
the Senate was set up to represent the sovereign states. It 
was assumed that Congress would always legislate and that 
no despotism could arise in America so long as the people 
had a means of electing or defeating representatives by 
popular vote. 


DISCRETIONARY 


It has been argued repeatedly 
that there can be no dictatorship 
in America so long as Congress 


POWERS GIVEN 
has to be elected every two years. 
TOO LIBERALLY The can 


take back the powers it has granted the Executive. There 
can be no permanent damage, it is averred, if the Congress 
itself .is not abolished. 

Precisely, however, this point is the one that needs to 
be analyzed. Does Congress remain the lawmaking body. 


when it delegates to commissions and bureaus or depart- 


ments of the executive branch of the government the right 
to make regulations that really have all the effect of law 
and carry all the punishments and penalties of the broad 
statute itself? 

It should not be forgotten that the Supreme Court by 
its unanimous vote in the NRA case placed the real em- 
phasis of that lawsuit on the fact that Congress had dele- 
gated its lawmaking power to the code authorities. Jus- 
tice Cardozo, liberal of liberals, called it “delegation run 
riot”. 

But what is meant by the technical term “delegation’’? 
It connotes abdication of function. Congress instead of 
prescribing standards and stipulating the limits within 
which the executive agency can operate delegates to that 
agency virtually an unlimited discretion. 

_ Thus, for example, in a pictogram in a recent issue of 
The United States News, it was disclosed that in all the 30 
administrations from 1789 to 1933 the total amount of 
money appropriated to the Executive to spend at his dis- 
cretion was about $1,600,000,000 whereas since 1933 a 
single Executive had been granted $15,400,000,000 for dis- 
cretionary spending. 


VAST GROWTH 


But, it will be asked, isn’t this 
better than having Congress re- 
vive its old “pork-barrel” habits 


IN AUTHORITY 
of lining up appropriations on a 
OF PRESIDENT basis within 


the ranks? Isn’t it more efficient to concentrate power in 
an executive agency, especially in a period of social re- 
form, so that experiments can be worked out on a trial and 
error basis? 

Government in a broad sense may be trial and error but 
where human rights are involved it never should sanction 
a procedure of trial and error. The citizen must not be 
left to the mercy of the bureaucrat. For in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, Congress does not delegate the 
power to the President of the United States but through 
him to some subordinate official who for the purposes of 
the law in question is himself the President of the United 
States. | 

Nobody will dispute that the job of Chief Executive is 
almost superhuman. He could not possibly administer all 
the laws himself. Recently members of the reportorial 
staff of this publication sought at the White House a list 
of the powers granted to the President by Congress. It 
was unobtainable because it never had been compiled. Only 
by the aid of the legislative reference experts at the Li- 
brary of Congress was a list of discretionary powers 
finally made and these were printed in the issue of 
May 10th. Our reporters are still at work compiling a list 
of the mandatory powers of the President and these will 
be published in a subsequent issue. The Chief Executive, 
himself, doesn’t know the ramifications of his own job— 
he is told by subordinates cpnstantly what power he has 
and they in turn tell him in effect how to exercise it. 


POLITICS AND 


Can it be maintained that a 
President of the United States ac- 
tually administers the laws en- 


INEPTNESS IN 
trusted to him? And if he cannot 
BUREAUCRACY except > further delegation of 


power execute the laws, how shall we be assured that wise 
lawmaking can be carried on by the Executive branch of 
the Government when such comprehensive regulations 
having the force of law must be written by subordinates 
most all of whom are in key positions not under the Civil 
Service and owe their appointments in no small number of 
instances either to political pull or group pressure? 


Judicial Crisis Is Past and Question Now Arises Whether Congress Will Assert Its Powers to 
Make Laws or Delegate Lawmaking Power to the Executive—Will Congress Heed the 
_ Warning of Justice Cardozo Against “Delegation Run Riot’? 
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For these days the task of the Executive is not merely 
to administer the law through the customary regulations 
of an interpretive character but to make the law itself. 
The broad grants of power by Congress to the Executive 
are in the nature of blank checks in which the President's 
subordinates fill in the details as they go along. 

It is no answer to say that these boards are chosen with 
the best of intentions and that they consist of men of in- 
tegrity. One does not question their honesty. What they 
lack is economic experience and impartiality and rare wis- 
dom because nowadays government is judge, prosecutor 
and jury. 

What is needed is forbearance in the first place. If the 
Congress of the United States cannot write laws with suf- 
ficient definiteness to give the executive agencies specific 
limits on the exercise of their power, then there is no need 
henceforth for a Congress. | 

Without going to the extreme of an assumption that we 
in America are intentionally following a parallel to the 
fascist state, the burden of proof rests on the New Deal to 
show that its commissions and boards have not in fact re- 
ceived at its own request broad delegations of power for 
the very purpose of writing regulations that shall become 


- the law of the land. 


The most conspicuous example 


CENTRALIZED The most example 
POWER SOUGHT week. Let anybody read the ses, 
IN WAGE CODE sage of the President of the 


| United States, printed on page 12, 
with respect to minimum wage legislation. There in black 
and white is a proposal that wages, yes the compensation 
of the toilers of America, shall be fixed through standards 
formulated not by Congress but by a governmental com- 


mission of five controlled by the President. 


The real question before the American people is, ““Who 
shall make the laws—the elected representatives of the 
people in Congress or the appointed bureaucrats in the ex- 
ecutive agencies?” 

On that issue there can ultimately be but one answer. 
Several members of Congress are already restive and be- 
ginning to see the dangers of abdication. They are begin- 
ning to perceive also that merely to assert their independ- 


ence and try to take back the powers they have previ- 


ously granted is not as simple as it seems. 

The fight for the President’s Supreme Court bill amply 
demonstrates the political power of the Administration as 
a means of getting a substantial bloc of votes, and it takes 
two-thirds of both Houses to repeal a law over’a veto. 


DEMOCRACY IS 


This abuse of function is no 
longer concealed. Jay Franklin, 
syndicate writer, who used to be 


FACING A REAL 
. an assistant to Rex Tugwell in 
TESTING TIME the Government, and ca now is 


expressing the viewpoint of the “young liberals”, wrote in 
The Washington Star of May 27th: 

‘Indeed, much of the political success of the New 
Deal is due . . . to a shrewd use of’relief funds and 
Federal projects to keep the faithful in line. .. . 

“For now the fight is in the open on the Senate 
floor . . . where the quiet lure of patronage and pork 
can woo the Western wobblers from their uncomfort- 
able position of permanent political pole-sitting.” 

But if this be regarded as an unofficial and not an offi- 
cial view of present day trends, there can be no clearer 
evidence of the New Deal’s “ethics” or political morals 
than the remark of Postmaster General Farley on the 
White House doorstep about ten days ago when he was 
reminded by a reporter that certain Senators were not go- 
ing along with the Administration. Mr. Farley is quoted 
by the Washington Post on May 15th as having asked: 

“Well, when Senator O’Mahoney comes down here 
wanting help on a sugar bill, his conscience won't be 
bothering him, will it? Or when Senator Pat McCarran 
wants aid for his State. It’s all in the viewpoint.” 

What system is better—a “pork barrel” open to the 
eyes of the whole country where it is revealed in Congress 
or a “pork barrel” concealed from the eyes of the country 
through Presidential lobbyists and agents who, we are au- 
thoritatively informed, infest Capitol Hill with their “lure 
of patronage and pork’”’? 

Must Congress continue to delegate the lawmaking 
function to the Executive? 

There is still time for a restoration of constitutional 
government in America. The recovery by Congress of its 
right to make the laws is really the constitutional crisis in 
America. It is not a judicial crisis nor a lawyers’ crisis nor 
a conservative or radical crisis but a people’s crisis. Rep- 
resentative government has come to its greatest test in the 
history of American democracy. 
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